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The Manchester Drainage Question. 


HE great sewage- 
culvert scheme, 
to which we have 
already alluded 
more than once,* 
does not meet 
with the approval 
of the militant 
section of. the 
Manchester rate- 
payers. OnFriday, the 24th ult., for the second 
time, the scheme was rejected by a very large 
majority. Whether a poll of the ratepayers 
will result in a different decision, it is impos- 
sible to say; at any rate, a poll has been 
demanded, and will take place at the end 
of October. Even the City Council is only 
half-hearted in the matter. At the meeting, 
in which the Council approved the scheme, 
only forty-nine members, out of a total 
of 104, voted for it. Another meeting 
has, therefore, been called for October 6, 
in order that, if possible, the statutory 
majority of fifty-three may be obtained. 
If it cannot, no money can be borrowed 
for the project. Meanwhile, the Mersey 
and Irwell Joint Committee grows impa- 
tient of Manchester's procrastination, and 
the Ship Canal, into which the Man- 
chester sewage — after precipitation and 
partial filtration—is discharged, grows daily 
more and more foul. The twelve months 
allowed by the Joint Committee for a sewage 
scheme to be adopted, have been spent in 
experiments and bickerings, and the request 
for a six months’ extension of time has been 
met by the grant of three months. If, there- 
fore, the requisite majority of the Council, in 
favour of the culvert scheme, cannot be 
obtained, or if the ratepayers by poll refuse 
to sanction the scheme, a deadlock will 
ensue, and a fine of so/. a day may be 
levied on the city for its non-compliance 
with the Joint Committee’s orders. 

Different objections are raised to the culvert 
scheme by different people. One man re- 
grets the waste of good manure, and advo- 
cates the return to dry methods of collection 
and disposal, believing that if this were done 
the tank-effluent could easily be made pure 
Cnough to satisfy the Joint Committee. 
Another, startled at the thought of a culvert 
* See our issues for February 6, 1897, and August 28, 
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sixteen miles long, suggests national sewers 
as a way out of the difficulty ; there is reason 
in his contention, but what Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will find money for them ? Others 
say that the present method of disposal is 
quite good enough, and if the Joint Com- 
mittee does not think so, its judgment 
must be defied; indeed, a well known 
barrister, who took a prominent part in 
opposing the scheme at the ratepayers’ 
meeting, declares that the Committee 
is acting wira vires in objecting to 
the existing method of disposal, and 
boldly advocates resistance to their will. An 
alderman hints that the Ship Canal belongs 
to Manchester, and that they ought to be 
allowed to turn into it what they please ; 
and a newspaper correspondent recommends 
the dilution of the tank-effluent with the 
surplus water from Thirlmere, and the com- 
pletion of another culvert from the lake to 
bring water for this purpose if necessary. 
Others, again, indulge the fond hope that a 
little more delay will inevitably bring to light 
a method of sewage-treatment which shall 
be at once efficient, final, and cheap. Even 
members of the recent Sanitary Congress at 
Leeds made presents of suggestions to the 
bewildered City Council. Advice certainly 
is not lacking; the difficulty isto sift the bad 
from the good. 

All objectors to the culvert agree, however, 
on two points—the great initial cost, and the 
probability that the engineer's estimate will 
be exceeded. Certainly a work which is 
estimated to cost 258,000/., exclusive of legal 
and parliamentary expenses, is not one to be 
lightly undertaken, especially by a city whose 
burdens are already almost too grievous to 
be borne ; and it-is not unnatural that men 
who have the Ship Canal continually before 
their eyes as an object-lesson of engineers’ 
miscalculations, are somewhat distrustful of 
estimates, however able and honourable may 
be the engineer by whom they have been 
prepared. 

Assuming for the moment—as appears to 
be done by the Council and its advisers— 
that the precipitation of the sewage by milk 
of lime and copperas is the best method. of 
preliminary treatment, we may turn at once 
to a consideration of the available means of 
disposing of the tank-effluent.” These are 
stated. by the City Engineer, Mr. T. de 
Courcey Meade, as follows :— 





(4) Treatment by artificial filters ; 

(c) Removal to the tidal waters of the 
Mersey. 

Two of these, it will be seen, are methods 
of purification. The third is a method of 
“ disposal,” pure and simple, and is a confes- 
sion of the failure of science to discover an 
efficient and economical method of purifica- 
tion; it has, however, the approval of Mr. 
Meade, and has been favourably noticed by 
Sir Henry Roscoe, Sir ‘Benjamin Baker, and 
Mr. James Mansergh. Nevertheless, the rate- 
payers will have none of it. The chief objec- 
tion taken by the ratepayers against the 
culvert appears to be its great initial cost. 
For purposes of comparison, we have pre- 
pared the following table, which shows the 
estimated cost of each method of disposal, 
together with the axzual cost, including 
interest, repayment of loans, repairs, and 
working expenses. he estimates of the 
first cost and of the working expenses and 
repairs of the three methods are taken from 
Mr. Meade’s report on the subject to the 
Rivers Committee of the Council, with the 
exception that the sum of 42,000/. has been 
added to the estimate for the culvert, on 
account of legal and parliamentary expenses, 
and that about 5,800/. has been included for 
repairs of the culvert, an item which appears 
to have been overlooked by Mr. Meade and 
the Council. 
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Land Treatment .... | 550,700 22,400 | 3,000 | 25,400 
Artificial Filtration .. | 220,000} 8,550 | 23,560 | 32,110 
Culvert ..--.6-+-++- 300,000 11,660 6,000 | 17,660 





If Mr. Meade’s figures are even approxi- 
mately correct, it follows that the culvert 
scheme is by far the cheapest of the three, 
even though we have added 50 per cent. to 
its annual cost on account of estimated 
repairs. Treatment by means of artificial 
filters, although cheapest in first cost, entails 
the highest annual charge, on account of the 
enormous cost of repairs and working 
expenses. It is in respect of this item: that) 
there is room for questioning the. engineer's 
estimate, not, however, because it is too low, 
but because it is too high ; it is based on the 











(a) Treatment by filtration through land ; 
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opinion that the filtering material ig artificial 
filters will have to be renewed every four 
years at one-third of the original cost, in 
addition to an arinual charge of 5,220/. for 
working expenses, If the filters will last six 
years instead of four, the annual cost will be 
reduced to 26,000/.; if they will last eight 
years, the annual cost will be less than 
23,000/, Sir Henry Roscoe, in his Report on 
Experiments made by him for the Manchester 
Corporation, does not come to any definite 
conclusion respecting the life of a filter; he 
says: “When the experiments were ended 
on March 22 {after about three months’ 
working), the materials composing the filters 
were examined, and it was found that there 
was some accumulation of both organic and 
inorganic matters in the filters, extending 
from the top to the bottom of the filtering 
material... ... To what extent this accumu- 
lation of foreign matters in the filters may go 
on and cripple the working of the filters, 
time alone can determine.” It is quite 
possible that, with suitably - constructed 
filters, the greater part of these accumula- 
tions, if not all, could be removed by 
upward washing, replacing of the. surface 
material, and a long period of aération. If 
this were so, the annual cost of 4artificial 
filtration would be less than that of the other 
methods of disposal. 

- It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
cost of the two methods of filtrationis based 
on a dry-weather flow of only 26,000,000 
gallons daily, while the culvert will he large 
enough to remove 70,000,000 gallons in the 
same time. When this is taken into calcu- 
lation, the culvert will be not only cheaper 
in first cost, but also in annual charBes, and 
from a purely self-regarding point of view 
might well have great attractions (or the 
Manchester ratepayers; but the question is 
whether such a way of dealing with the 
probiem is, so to speak, morally defensible. 
What Runcorn, Widnes, Liverpool, and 
Birkenhead will have to say against such a 
scheme it is not difficult to imagine. War- 
rington appears to object to the effluent 
being turned into the estuary above its 
boundary on sanitary grounds, and objects 
to its discharge ée/ow on manufacturing 
grounds—the abstraction of so much water 
will, it is said, be injurious to its mill-owners. 
Liverpool has already raised her voice :— 
“What has. to be recognised,” says the 
Liverpool Daily Post, in an article on the 
subject, “is that the amenities and the 
health of Liverpool arethreatened in a manner 
which is nothing less than impudent, and 
that the most vehement and uncompromis- 
ing resistance must at once be put in train.’ 
Doubtless Birkenhead, Runcorn, Widnes, 
and other districts along the estuary, will 
also offer strong opposition to the scheme. 
The legal costs will be enormous, and the 
delays will be great. Whether it is worth 
while persevering with a scheme which is 
bound to encounter so much opposition: is'a 
point requiring careful thought. As far as 
the scientific aspect of the question ig con- 
cérned, little can be said. No attempt 
appears to have been made to ascertain what 
part of the sewage will be carried out to the 
open sea with each tide, nor does the dis- 
charge of the effluent into the estuary 
for fixed periods only after high tide appear 
to have been considered. This last could 
only be done at a greatly-enhanced outlay 
The experiments of Dr. G. Sims Woodhead 
on the mud of the. Conway estuary during 
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the last twenty-four years show that no in- 
crease of organic deposit in the mud has 
taken place, although more and more sewage 
has been turned into the river and estuary 
above, but it would be unwise to argue from 
this that no nuisance would accrue from the 
discharge of the large volume of the Man- 
chester sewage ; indeed, Dr. Woodhead him- 
self said at the recent Sanitary Congress 
that he believed that before long great efforts 
would be made “to keep out of tidal 
estuaries all sewage contaminations.” 

The ratepayers of Manchester have another 
month in which to consider this important 
problem. Meanwhile, would it not be well 
for the Council to obtain and publish the 
opinions and advice of one or two prominent 
engineers, chemists, or doctors, so that the 
ratepayers may not err through ignorance ? 


—_— << 
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THE ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF 
IRELAND. 

CONSIDERED ESPECIALLY IN RELATION TO 
PRE-CONQUEST BUILDINGS IN ENGLAND. 
By Proressor BALDWIN Brown, 

Hil. 


HE problem of the extent to which 
Irish churches owed their form to 
Continental examples is one that 
merits some special attention. 
Bearing in mind the intercourse that must 

have existed between Irish Christians and 

their Continental brethren, we note with 
some surprise that there is no sign in 
early Irish architecture of the apse. » St. 

Patrick's mission rested certainly on a Gallic 

basis, and it is probable that the churches of 

Gaul in his day were uniformly apsidal, 

This is, of course, to some extent a matter 

of conjecture. We possess more or less 

legendary accounts of the first foundation of 

Christian churches on the sites where after- 

wards arose the great cathedrals of the 

French episcopal cities, but we have no 

actual remains of them. The chapel, now 

called a crypt, of St. Gervais, above Rouen, 
is probably as old as any existing ecclesi- 
astical edifice of Gaul, while researches on 
the site of the great church of St. Martin of 

Tours brought to light a few years ago 

fragments of the earlier buildings on the 

spot, of which we read in Gregory of Tours. 

We may be allowed to appeal to the Romano- 

British church as evidence of Gallic institu- 

tions, as its relations with Gaul were of-a 

filial character, and in a sense we are better 
off in England than our neighbours across 
the Channel in regard to actual remains of 
the Early Christian period.. We possess not 
only Silchester, but St. Pancras, Reculver, and 

Lyminge, with their ground plans practically 

intact in their most important features. The 

only other churches which may be Romano- 

British are Stone, near Faversham, and St. 

Martin’s, Canterbury, and these have both 

been altered at their eastern ends. The others 

just mentioned are all apsidal, and so is St. 

Gervais and the old churches at Tours, so 

that the proposition hazarded above is a 

pretty safe one. Now if St. Patrick and his 

companions and successors were familiar 
with apsidal churches, why did they not 
introduce this form into Ireland? Construc-’ 
tive difficulties could hardly have stood in 
the way, for to build an apse would have 
been to the early Irish masons the easiest 
thing in the world—it is just a bee-hive cell} 











in the interior of the cashels in the west of 
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Ireland seem actually to have had an apsidal 
form!* It is not a little curious that the 
builders of the first generation of Irish 
churches should have passed from the round 
to the rectangular plan without adopting 
that combination of the two which would 
have given them a form{almost exactly like 
that of the apsidal church of the Romanised 
regions of the Continent. 

This Irish neglect of the apse leads us to 
inquire what was the form of the early 
churches in the kindred district of Wales. 
The connexion between the two regions 
was a close one. It seems that after the 
time of St. Patrick, Irish{Christianity suffered 
a temporary eclipse, but was again revived 
in the sixth century. Bede evidently knew 
nothing about St. Patrick, and regarded the 
leaders of this revival as the real founders 
of the Hibernian Church. The important 
early document known as the “Catalogue 
of the Irish Saints” recognises this break, 
and after the “first order of saints” of the 
time of St. Patrick gives a secund order that 
had “received a Mass” at the hands of holy 
men of Britain, such as St. David, St. Gildas, 
and St. Cadoc. This points to a revival of 
Irish Christianity proceeding from Wales, in 
which the Romano-British Church was then 
concentrated. When British Christianity 
retired westwards before the Saxon invaders 
we might expect to find still maintained the 
same ecclesiastical fashions that,had pre- 
vailed when its centres were London and 
York. If we ask ourselves, however, what 
was the actual form of those innumerable 
early churches, which, as local nomenclature 
shows, swarmed in the Cymric provinces, 
we can obtain no. satisfactory answer. 
Welsh churches contemporary with the early 
ones of Ireland do not appear to have sur- 
vived. The ground plan of what seems to, 
have been an early Welsh oratory may be 
recovered from some remains existing not 
far from Bangor, in Carnarvonshire, on the 
hillside between Bethesda and Aber, in a 
neighbourhood noted for its archeological 
interest. About a mile due east from the 
modern church of Llanllechid, just where 
the path to Aber crosses a stream, the lowest 
courses of the walls of a small rectangular 
building, pointing nearly due east and west, 
may still be traced (fig. 13). The faces of 
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Fig. 13.—Foundations of walls of early Oratory, 
near Llanllechia by Bangor, North Wales. 
(The shading indicates where stones are in situ.) 


the walls were carefully formed of large, flat 
stones, untouched by the _ hammer, and 
smaller stones filled in the interior, no sign 
of mortar being visible. The walls were 
about 2 ft: 4 in. thick. There seems to have 
been.a doorway on the northern side. There 


are all the signs of great antiquity about the. 
work, which is referred to in ‘Archeeologia. 


Cambrensis,” 4th series, vol, 13, p- 222. 
More substantial remains of assured early 


date are hard to find, and Mr, Romilly Allen. 


thinks that probably none ‘of the existing 








cut in half. Some of the pagan structures} 


“See the ground: plans of some of these in apaper by 
G. Du Noyer in the Archeological Tournal, Vol. xv. 
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Welsh churches are older.than the eleventh 
century,* while we cannot be sure that the 
original plans were ptesetved in the various 
rebuildings that have taken place. The 
presum ption, however, is that there would 
have been a certain continuity in the archi- 
tectural tradition, and the almost entire 
absence of apsidal ground-plans in Wales 
as we know it certainly suggests that the 
apse was not @ feature in the earliest 
churches of the Principality. The “Mass” 
(by which we must: understand a whole 
ecclesiastical system) given by St. David and 
his contemporaries to Ireland was probably 
not accompanied by, the Romano-British 
fashion of the apsidal altar-house. 

Miss Margaret Stokes has explained the 
square termination of the early Celtic church 
by the following suppositions.. Following 
‘ suggestion made by the late Professor 
Freenian, she has argued t that the Ceitic 
oratory may represent an early form of the 
Christian church that was once generally 
prevalent, but which only survived in out- 
lying regions like these Celtic lands. After 
Constantine, this argument runs, the Christian 
meeting-house, altered its shape by borrow- 
ing the apse from the pagan basilica, but the 
change did not penetrate to the outlying 
regions. The particular shape of the Irish 
oratory this excellent authority is inclined-6 
derive either from the tomb or-from the shrine 
or teliquary of which she conceives it to have 
been a copy.. We can only differ with 
hesitation from one whose services to the 
archeoldgy of her native land have been so 
great, but neither of these hypotheses will 
really bear investigation. The Christian 
meeting-house did not borrow its apse 
from the pagan basilica, for the very good 
reason that the pagan basilica had, as a rule, 
no apse to lend) The survival of the old 
delusion that the Christian church was de- 
rived from the pagan basilica is a very 
curious phenomenon. Every one who goes 
to Rome sees the Basilica Julia; every 
visitor to Pompeii examines the basilica 
there; but few seem to realise how different 
these are to the Christian meeting-house. 
They have no apses, and the colonnades are 
carried along the ends as well as the long 
sides of the building—an essential point of 
lifference from the Christian church. The 
truth is that the Christian churches, so far as 
can be judged from existing evidence, were 
apsidal from the first, long before they 
attained to the large size or received the 
flanking aisles from which they derived the 
tame of “ basilicas.” In Romanised lands, 
cast and west, the apse was _primitive- 
Christian. That it did, not remain a normal 
‘eature of church plans in the outlying parts 
of the Empire and beyond, may have been 
due to the fact that it,had a specially Roman 
‘spect. Missionaries in these regions may 
have regarded the feature as not so much 
Christian as Roman, and they may not have 
thought it worth while to. introduce the 
fashion among their converts; The later 
history of the apse in Christiaw atehitecture 
‘Sin this respect significant. .We find it 
generally abandoned , by the . reformed 
monastic orders, whose bent was towards 
Simplicity. It'is im reality an architectural 
form almost as simple as it is beautiful, but 
"thvolves the use ‘of vaulting, and is to that 
‘xtent a piece . of elaboration. . If the 
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Fig. 14.—Interior view of “* Trinity” Chu 


Cistercians deliberately rejected it on this| 


account,| a similiar feeling may have been| 


operative in earlier times. The instances, 


‘which are abundant enough, of square east. 


ends to early churches outside the Celtic 
lands may have been due to local preference | 
for simple methods of building, and not to 
any reasons of ritual. In other words, there | 
need not be anything specially Celtic about | 
the square east end, though the form is con- 
spicuous in Celtic regions, because there it is 
the only form employed. 

That the Celtic oratory copied the shape 
of a shrine or reliquary is rendered most 
unlikely by the fact that this particular piece 
of ecclesiastical garniture was not an early 
possession of the Church. In was the bona- 
fide tomb of the saint that was connected 
with the primitive oratory, not bits of his 
dismembered skeleton. He was ultimately 
broken up and distributed in shrines and 
reliquaries among the faithful in many lands; 
but this was a shame and an abuse of later 
times, long after the Christian meeting-house 
had assumed its normal forms, whether 
Roman or non-Roman. Shrines were, of 
course, made in the form of churches, but 


early Christian days. There is no known 
form of the ancient tomb which has any 
special resemblance to the early Irish 
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ing wall, for the building in question is one 
in which a chancel was added to an original 
single-celled oratory. It is not an early 
example of its class, and in other parts of 
the structure the arch is used in the orthodox 
fashion. Now both the arch and cement are 
importations—not features of the native Irish 
style as it is found in pre-Christian structures, 
and their introduction implies foreign inter- 
course as well as a certain lapse of time from 


| the epoch of the primitive dry-stone oratory 


as represented at Skellig Michael.* How 
long a lapse of time is to be allowed for we 
cannot say, and in the uncertainty in which 
all these questions of date are involved, it is 
open to any one to argue that churches of 
this type were really as early in England as 
in Ireland, or that Wales set the fashion to 
both. Who shall say whether Escomb is. 
not as early in date as any of the similar 
buildings of Ireland ? 

Without entering here on any further dis- 
cussion of these vexed questions of date, we 
may now go on briefly to indicate the points 
of agreement and difference between these 
Irish nave-and-chance!l churches and those of 
our own country. 

In general plan the two agree, but #0t in 
proportion, for the Irish examples dowmet 
exhibit the great proportionate length @b- 
servable in some Saxon churches, plans of 
which were given in the Audder of Septem- 





oratory, and a derivation from this source 
does not seem very probable. 

The nave-and-chancel plan was accordingly 
of quite natural growth, and the chancel may | 
be regarded as only a second smaller oratory | 
for the special accommodation of the altar. 
At what period this form became established 
in Ireland we cannot tell, but in every known 
example mortar is used, and wherever the 
church is sufficiently preserved to show this 
feature, the chancel is divided off from the 
nave by an arch, which in every case but 
orie—-St. Kevin's at Glendalough—is an arch 
constructed youssoir-fashion and not by 
encorbelment. . 

The chancel arch at St. Kevin's is 4 So- 
called “false” ‘arch, all the stones being 
bedded horizontally, but there is nothing 











tu mr mM 
Monumental History of the British Church,” p. 43. 
me he isting!’ Architecture in Ireland.” London, 
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’ fact that it was cut-through an already exist- 


imitive about it. Its form is due to the 





ber 28, 1895. The narrowness of the Saxon 
chancel arch, as at Escomb or Bradford-dn- 
Avon, is not paralleled in Ireland, where We 
find, on the contrary, in some examples, 

in B, fig. 12, that the opening is the whgle 
width of the chancel. This is shown in 

interior view given in fig. 14, from which a 
general idea of the effect of these Iri#h 
structures may be gained. The porch, @ 
familiar feature in Saxon buildings, does not | 
occur, so far as the writer knows, in con-~ 
nexion with any of the Irish churches of this _ 


. 


class, though at Trinity, Glendalough (B, 
fig. 12), there is a western addition, of later . 


date than the main fabric, that has no 
doorway except into the church, and reminds 





* It must be noted that Gallerus, thoagh im giany 


respects “ primitive,” has a round-headed east window” 
(ante, fig. 11). 
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u: of the similar structure at the .western 
eud of the Saxon church of Barton-on- 
Humber. > 
Passing from plan to elevation we find 
points of similarity balanced by equally 
marked points of contrast. The two agree 
in the feature of singularly sharp gables in 
which they contrast with the churches of 
Roman type. No reason can be given for 
this in the case of the English fabrics, but 
there is in the case of those of Ireland a very 
distinct constructive ground that will be 
presently considered. On the other -hand, 
while the side walls of the Saxon churches 
that seem the earliest are very high, those of 
the Irish examples are low. At Trinity, 
Glendalough, the walls of a nave 17 ft. 6 in. 
wide are in height about 9 ft. 6in., while the 
side walls of Monkwearmouth church which 
is about 19 ft. wide reached an elevation of 
more than 30 ft. In the matter of technique 
there is considerable resemblance. The 
plinth, which in Saxon work is rather a sign 
of an advanced period, appears in Ireland 
from the very first, and is well marked in 
some of the Skellig Michael buildings as well 
as at Gallerus. For walling, large roughly- 
squared stones bedded in abundant mortar 
are common in both cases, and there is, in 
both, signs of a certain megalithic taste in 
the use of big material. Herring-bone work, 
which occurs, though rarely, in Saxon 
masonry (it is rather Early Norman; than 
Saxon), is not found in this class of Irish 
buildings. The thickness of the walls is 
pretty much the same in both case$ and 
their fabric is fairly homogenous. ‘It is 
noteworthy that the great stone walls of the 
pagan forts in Ireland are distinctly con- 
structed with facings and core, but the 
comparatively thin walls of these Irish 
churches are of the same texture throughout, 
When we come, however, to the quoing 
the difference is very marked. Saxon “long 
and short” and Saxon “big stone” quoins 
are alike absent in Ireland. When the 
former occurs it is accidental and is generally 
confined to window and door jambs, in 
which it occurs at a comparatively late date, 





Fig. 15.—Docorway showing resemblance to 
‘*long and short” work, at Killiney, near 
Dublin, 


as fig. 15, from a medizeval addition to the 
old church at Killarney, will show. The 
drish masons paid little attention to their 
quoins, and these show none of that dis- 
tinctive character which appears here in 
pre-Conquest work in England. 

In the case of features and details we may 
note that the simpler windows in the two 
classes of buildings have a close resem- 
blance, though the Irish are not so high 
above the ground as those in the more lofty 
side walls of Saxon churches. On the other 
hand, our more elaborate two-light windows 
divided by baluster shafts, are not found in | 
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Ireland, and neither the baluster nor the 
moulded impost, nor any other piece of 
architectural carving which occurs in Saxon 
churches is paralleled in the class of Irish 
buildings now under review. A severe plain- 
ness is characteristic of these, and this is not 
a little curious when we consider the extra- 
ordinary development of ornament in Ireland 
in early times as evidenced in manuscripts 
and metal-work. This peculiarity is very 
noticeable in the case of the doorways. Saxon 
doorways (and the same applies also to 
window openings) resemble Irish in the one 
feature of the inclined jambs—a feature that 
is of special significance because it is essen- 
tially un-Roman — but they are nearly 
always arched, and are often supplied 
with imposts, side pilasters, or other form 
of architecturalenrichment. In Ireland, though 
arched doorways occur before the development 
of Irish Romanesque, yet the characteristic 
doorway of the class of churches we are 
considering is flat - headed and austerely 
plain, preserving obvious reminiscences of 
the doorway of the pagan cashel and bee- 
hive hut. It is sometimes ornamented with 
a cross incised on the soffit of the lintel—no 
Saxon example of this is known—and has 
occasionally a primitive moulding on jambs 
and architrave that reminds us of early 
Classical forms rather than of anything seen 
in Saxon England. The Irish builders took 
as much pains with these doors as the Saxon 
with their quoins, and they used for them 
the biggest stones they could procure, some- 
times forming the whole opening with five, 
or even three, stones. The subjoined ex- 





Fig. 16.—Remains of Church at Dulane, co. 
Meath. 


amples from Dulane (fig. 16) and “Our 
Lady's” Church, Glendalough (fig. 17), will 
suffice for illustration of this important 
feature of early Irish architecture. The 





Tr; 


Fig. 17.—Doorway of “ Our Lady's” Church, 
Glendalough. 


doorway at Dulane, near Kells, in Meath, 
was pronounced by Lord Dunraven the 
finest he had ever seen. This was on 
account of the singular massiveness of the 
lintel stone, which measures 7 ft. 4 in. in 
length by 1 ft. 10 in. in height, and is 3 ft. 





deep.. The ground outside the west end of 
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interments that it is almost up to the height 
of the lintel. 

At Glendalough the construction is of 
granite, and there is a fine megalithic feeling 
about the work. All the stones go through 
the whole thickness of the wall, which 
measures 3 ft., and the size of the lintel is 
5 ft. 3 in. in length by 15 in. in height. The 
sinking which frames the opening, with the 
incised cavetto on the architrave above, are 
indicated in the drawing. Saxon architecture 
has really only one doorway of the same 
kind to show—the blocked-up northern 
opening at Escomb (see the Builder, 
December 7, 1895, fig. 38). Besides this 
slight enrichment on the Irish doorways, 
there are one or two other ornamental features 
that may be illustrated later on, but these 
have no parallels in Saxon work ig 
England. 

On the whole, therefore, the resemblance 
here discussed, though at the first glance i: 
is striking enough, is a matter rather oj 
general aspect than of details. The genera) 
plan, the pointed gables, the inclined jambs 
to door and window openings, are common 
to both classes of buildings, but the dif- 
ferences between them are at the same time. 
so numerous, that it would be rash to affirm 
without further consideration that there was 
a historical connexion between them. 

— ee) 
NOTES. 

THE exquisite Lady Chapel at 
The Lady Chapel, Gloucester Cathedral, which 

has been closed for many 
years owing to its dilapidated condition, 
was re-opened on Wednesday after repairs 
which hardly amount to restoration in one 
sense of the word, as no old stone has been 
touched except what was absolutely 
decayed, and remnants of ancient 
tiling and stained glass have been care- 
fully reset in floor and windows. There 
is talk, however, of decoration and new 
stained glass windows. Anti-restorationists 
will no doubt exclaim against this, and we 
concede that it is a point to be considered 
carefully; but seeing that the chapel 
is now restored to its position as a 
portion of a cathedral church in modern 
use, it appears reasonable that it 
should be re-decorated with stained glass 
at all events, as a means of enhancing its: 
effect, provided the stained glass is really 
modern art work and not mere ecclesiastical 
shop production. “The Clergy and Artists 
Association,” concerning the aims of which 
Mr. Hallward read a paper at the Church 
Congress, might be of service in putting the 
Cathedral authorities in communication with 
the right kind of artist. The question of 
decorating the walls in colour (if it has beer 
entertained) is another matter. We should 








recommend leaving the cleaned stove 
surface. 
The “Monks PETERBOROUGH has beer 


Barn,” Visited by many pilgrims lately, 
cit 3 idee "t discovery having 
been generally made that a fine piece 09 
Medizeval architecture, situated not a mile 
away from the cathedral, is in process of 
being—not repaired, or even “1 ad 
but literally and absolutely. swept out of 
existence. No necessity by reason of its 
ruinous condition, no plea of utility or ¢on- 
venience has been urged to account for its 
destruction. The” building was up to a few 





this interesting ruin has been so raised by 


months ago complete and sound enough to 
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have endured for centuries ; its site is of ‘no 
importance for any public purpose ; nothing 
has prompted its demolition but the hope of 
profit to be derived from selling its materials. 
(It is said to have been sold by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for a comparatively 
small sum to a speculator, through whose 
death the process of pulling down has for 
the present ceased. ) The building in ques- 
tion is known in Peterborough as the 
“ Monks’ Barn,” or the “Old Tithe Barn,” 
and, from what can still be seen of 
it, was apparently built about the end of 
the thirteenth century. Although not com- 
parable for richness of detail, it was con- 
siderably larger than the famous “ Abbot's 
Barn” (of later date) at Glastonbury, and 
nearly as large as the fine early fourteenth- 
century barn at Bradford-on-Avon. It con- 
sisted, until the other day, of a stone-built 
structure, about 145 ft. by 31 ft. internally, 
divided into a nave and aisles by massive 
timber posts and framing, supporting a high- 
pitched roof in one span. From one side 
projected two large “ transepts” or porches, 
each containing a large end doorway and two 
side doorways, with well-moulded jambs and 
arches. These latter are still standing, but 
with this exception, all the walls and the 
whole of the roof covering have been re- 
moved, leaving the timber framework, which is 
so far, through its own solidity, still quite un- 
impaired, standing up bare and unprotected 
in the midst of an open piece of waste 
ground, surrounded by rows of “specu- 
lative” cottages, truly a _ melancholy 
spectacle, Even in its present desolation, 
the mighty skeleton of this old barn is far 
more impressive than many a modern build- 
ing of high pretensions, and it seems a 
thousand pities that some useful purpose 
cannot even now be found for it, and such an 
interesting and effective specimen of really 
monumental carpentry be thus saved from 
the ignominious fate of absorption into the 
mushroom structures springing up around it. 
For a city of such increasing prosperity as 
Peterborough to suffer the disappearance of 
such an inheritance as the Monk’s Barn 
would be certainly discreditable, and, we 


may also add, possibly somewhat short- 
sighted. 





Contamination ACCORDING to information given 
in a certain evening paper— 
whose statements, however, we 
always take cum grano—the Town Council 
of Maidstone some months ago objected to 
the amount spent on water analysis, and 
alter discussing a proposal that it should 
be abandoned entirely, eventually passed 
a resolution authorising a quarterly 
analysis only. If this is true, they are paying 
dearly in pocket for their false economy, besides 
being weighted with the moral responsibility 
of bringing disease to hundreds of persons. 
The lesson is a grave one, which it is to be 
hoped other municipal bodies in small towns 
and rural districts will profit by. In the 
present state of sanitary science it is always 
possible to avoid water contamination with 
proper precautions, We shall nodoubt have an 
authoritative and reliable report, as to the 
causes of the epidemic, from the Local 
Government Board ; and we hope it will be 
'ssued without delay... In the meantime the 
announcement that two young men have 
been fined for bathing in the East London 
Water Company's acqueduct at Walthamstow, 
and that the defence was that “ hundreds 
of men bathed there every Sunday,” forms 


of 
Water Supply. 
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pleasant reading for consumers of the East 
London water, and we should like to know 
what steps the Company are taking to put a 
stop to this disgusting condition of things. 





The Stage Ir will be remembered that 

Accident at Drury Lane Theatre had to be 

Drury Lane. suddenly closed on Saturday 
week owing to an accident to the new 
hydraulic machinery, and the assembled 
audience had to disperse. As numerous 
exaggerated accounts of this accident have 
been circulated in the daily Press, we are 
requested to contradict these reports, and we 
do so the more readily as they would 
otherwise tend to prevent architects and 
theatre-owners from adopting the more 
modern forms of equipment on their 
stages. As a matter of fact, there has 
only been one other instance in London 
where water-power has been employed 
with a view of obtaining stage effects, for all 
the other metropolitan theatres have the 
antiquated, cumbersome, and highly danger- 
ous wooden appliances, in which little or no 
improvement has been shown for a century 
past. The modern iron stage of the Conti- 
nent, in which manual labour has been dis- 
carded for quite fifteen years, has nowhere 
been introduced, and even in the lighting of 
the stage by electricity we are still far behind 
France, Austria, and Germany. The 
machinery at Drury Lane comprises two 
large “bridges,” and these had collapsed 
shortly before the performance. The 
accident, according to Mr. Edwin O. 
Sachs, who has been called in to in- 
vestigate the affair, must be attributed 
either to wilful damage or culpable negli- 
gence, and so it would appear that the 
system is not at fault. This is fortunate in 
mapy ways as far as the advancement of 
stage mechanism is concerned, for the stage 
carpenter of to-day, who always opposes 
innovations, would otherwise have only been 
too ready to utilise the accident as an 
example of the disadvantages of hydraulics. 
A modern iron stage would materially lessen 
the danger of fire, quite apart from giving 
the management greater facilities, and the 
Drury Lane accident in no way proves the 
contrary. 





The Associated THe associated Archzological 
“Socata ) ' and Historical Societies of Ger- 

Germany. —_ many organised a general meet- 
ing of delegates last month, at which no less 
than twenty-five of these bodies were re- 
presented. Among the numerous papers 
read at this gathering we may notice one by 
Dr. Koehl on the Roman remains at Worms. 
It appears that numerous excavations have 
been carried out in this locality, and that 
they will soon be the subject of an official 
report. Perhaps the most interesting ques- 
tions under consideration were those re- 
lating to the Government measures which 
have been recently adopted in Germany for 
the conservation of historical monuments, 
and we should remember that Prussia, for 
instance, has appointed archeological cus- 
todians for each of its provinces, who have 
instructions to work together with the local 
committees, &c. There appears to be an 
active movement to direct the attention of 
all the minor governments of the German 
principalities to the question of conservation 
of monuments, and at the same time to avoid 
“restoration” in its bad sense. Among other 
matters under discussion at this very gather- 
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ing was the arrangement of a series of maps. 
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, Which are to mark the position of the various 


monuments of interest in the country, and 
at the same time to indicate their dates. 


eae a = Disection des Batiments 
Triomphe, Paris, ivils” is much occupied about 
the state of the Arc de Triomphe 
de l'Etoile, which has now been scaffolded 
and under repair for three years. It seems 
to be concluded now that the damage to the 
stonework has resulted from the state of 
the flag paving of the platform on the 
top, executed in 1832 under the direction 
of M. Blouet, who made use of a stone 
(Cherencé) far too porous in character for 
the situation; cementing the joints afresh 
was of no avail, as the rain soaked through 
the stone. M. Esquié, the architect now in 
charge, has drawn special attention to this 
defect, and he is now instructed to relay the 
whole platform in a more efficient manner. 
The Amalgae THE annual meeting of the 
— Architec- special delegates of the Amal- 
of Germany. gamated Societies of Architects 
and Civil Engineers was held last month 
at the picturesque town ot Rothenburg. 
These meetings, which should not be con- 
founded with the bi-annual gatherings of the 
members of the allied societies, are essen- 
tially of a business character, whilst the 
latter are to a great extent social functions. 
The City Architect of Cologne, Baurath 
Stuebben, was in the chair, as President of 
the societies, of which twenty-seven were 
represented by fifty-one delegates. Altogether, 
there are thirty-three societies, and over 
7,000 members. The agenda included, as 
usual, numerous matters of local interest, 
or only of interest to the members 
of the German profession, but among 
them we may observe the proposal of the 
executive to found a journal, which is to be 
started on January 1. This proposal was 
accepted, so that besides two new German 
contemporaries which have been started this 
month, we shall soon have yet another. The 
question of a new scale .of charges was 
under discussion, but no decisions were 
arrived at; and the question of architectural 
and technical training generally was consi- 
dered. 


AN anonymous correspondent 

The Riviera.. was last week honoured with a 
prominent place, and equally 

prominent type, in a daily paper, whe 
called attention to the sanitary state of 
the Riviera. He pointed out’ the incon- 
sistency of wealthy people taking minute 
precautions in London, and then going 
to the Riviera and taking their chance as 
to the sanitary condition of the’ houses 
there. This gentleman gave a striking 
account of a new and expensive house 
where the cesspool was placed quite in the 
centre of the building. It was regarded 
apparently as being quite ‘up to the mark. 
We recently called attention to this same 
subject of sanitation in regard to winter 
health resorts in Switzerland. The dangers 
to health from this cause are greater in 
winter than in summer, since so much more 
time is spent inside the houses, and there is 
so much less fresh air admitted. Every one 
knows of instances of typhoid fever con- 
tracted on the Riviera, and medical men who 
send patients to this part of Europe, and do 
not also warn them to show some care in 
regard to the sanitary state of the houses, 
incur a good deal of responsibility. It is 
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useless for a man with weak lungs to go to 
the south of France to repair the mischief 
if he is to contract another illness from want 
of proper sanitation. 





: Some unnecessary fuss has 
jcanitry been made over a recent 
decision, in a case of Clarke 
v. London, of Mr. Commissioner Kerr in 
regard to the powers of sanitary inspectors, 
and it has been suggested that a fund should 
be got up to enable the defendant to appeal 
—on the ground that the public interest calls 
for it. Mr. Mark Judge, who made this sug- 
gestion in the 7imes, appears to forget that 
Mr. Commissioner Kerr merely occupies the 
position of a County Court judge, and there- 
fore that this decision is absolutely without 
any force asa precedent. To appeal against 
a decision of the Queen’s Bench Division, 
which, of course, till reversed by the Court of 
Appeal is governing law, is quite a different 
matter. County Court judges, who deliver 
what may be called rough-and-ready judg- 
ments on points of law in the middle of a 
quantity of miscellaneous legal work, neces- 
sarily make slips, and in any event their 
decisions on the construction of statutes have 
no value as precedents, and, therefore, no 
alarm need be felt at them. 





THE cost of bare aluminium 
wire for electric purposes is now 
practically the same as that of 
bare copper wire of equal carrying capacity. 
The cheapness of electric power and the 
falling in of patents in the immediate future 
will greatly lower its price. The St. Law- 
rence Power ‘Company have contracted to 
complete their works at Massena, in New 
York State, for the supply of 75,000 horse- 
power, in about a year’s time. They are 
going to charge 2d. per horse-power for a 
day of twenty-four hours, Aluminium is 
already supplanting copper in trolley line 
wires for electric traction. When trolley 
wires of this metal are used, fewer poles are 
necessary, and, in respect of lightness, 
strength, and ability to resist corrosion, 
they have the advantage over copper 
wires. We think that aluminium wire 
might very well be used instead of 
bare copper wire wherever the latter is 
used in telegraphic or telephonic work. It 
is as pliable and easy to work. Its mass 
conductivity is about sixty per cent. that of 
copper, but as it is three and a half times 
lighter it has the better weight conductivity, 
For interior wiring it would be more expen- 
sive, as its greater bulk makes it require #4 
heavier insulation ; but even for this purpose 
it would have some advantages over copper 
wire. At the discussion on electric wiring 
at the Institution of Electrical Engineers a 
year or two ago several of the speakers 
related cases where the copper wires in 
damp places had corroded and made the 
installation dangerous from a fire risk point 
of view. . This danger would be greatly 
lessened if aluminium wires were used. 


Aluminium for 
Electric Wires. 





Mr. HENNIKER HEATON very 
rightly calls public attention to 
the question of postal orders. He suggests 
that they should be issued with a counter- 
foil, which would bear the number of the 
order, or a place where the name of the 
payee could be filled in. This would be a 
great improvement. It would enable men of 
business to have a memorandum of the 


Postal Orders. 
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orders which they had sent, and in case of 
loss would lead to the detection of the thief. 
Moreover, if books of, say, one dozen orders 
could be issued, such counterfoils would be 
even more useful, since they could then’ be 
filed without difficulty in an office. Another 
point to which attention is called is the 
absurd system of the cost of orders, which 
vary in the most troublesome manner with- 
out rhyme or reason. These charges should 
be simplified. We strongly support Mr. 
Heaton’s suggestions in the interests of our 
readers who are men who have to transact 
business. 





THROUGH the liberality of the 
poe Signent, Rev. J. J. H. S, Pennington, 

rector, the profits, amounting 
to §,750/., of the stands erected by Mr. 
William Whiteley, contractor, around the 
church last June, are allotted to purposes 
of a complete restoration of the exterior and 
interior of the fabric, by Mr. H. Currey, of 
Norfolk-street, Strand. An inscription on 
the west gallery records that the church 
was repaired and beautified in 1857; 
another, on the south gallery, that it 
was restored in 1879. Its predecessor, 
excepting the tower, having been pulled 
down in 1680, the present church was com- 
pleted two years afterwards, at a cost of 
8,787/., borne by the rector and parishioners, 
with other benefactors. The inscription on 
a white marble tablet set in the chancel 
north wall, 1684, says, “Sir Christopher 
Wren his Majesties Surveyor freely and 
generously bestowing his great Care and Skill 
towards the Contriving and Building of it.” 
Some say that William Pearce furnished the 
design, but there can be very little doubt 
this is a mis-statement, for in the British 
Museum is the agreement, dated May 13, 
1680, by Edward Pearce and John Shorthose, 
as the builders.* The latter was a master 
mason in the City of London, and Master of 
the Masons’ Company 1686-7. Wren recased 
and modified the mediaval tower, whereof 
portions may be seen inside. His alterations 
include all up to the stage next above the 
clock dials, as we see it in John Kip’s view 
of 1715. Kip’s later view of 1725 shows the 
belfry-stage and spire designed, 1719, by 
James Gibbs, whose “ Book of Architec- 
ture,” fo. 1728, contains a plate giving 
the elevation from the west, and a plan 
of his additions to the tower. On the 
south side was a portico with six Ionic 
columns, similar to that of St. Mary-le- 
Strand. The portico gave way to the altera- 
tions for widening the thoroughfares, north 
and south of the church, carried out by 
Alderman Pickett in 1813-14; to the narrow- 
ness of the old roadway, and the block of 
houses at the church’s east end, is probably 
due the singular plan of the semi-circular 
east end of the nave, with a semi-circular 
apse beyond. St. Clement Danes is con- 
spicuous for its adornments; the arched 
ceiling, and spandrels of the vaulting, are 
extensively decorated with panels and 


“jenrichments; the aisles are groined in 


plaster. The organ, by Father Smith, was 
rebuilt by Robson in 1856, and further 
repaired four years ago. Dr. Johnson's pew 
is in the north gallery, at the eastern end; 
the inscription on a brass tablet, to com- 





* Shorthose and Pearce, “ citizens and masons,” cove- 
nant with William Jarman and Thomas Cox, church- 
wardens, to pull down and rebuild the “church and 
chancel” under Wren’s directions and after his designs. 





Their receipts for 3,071/. 15, g}d. are endorsed. 
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memorate his attendance in the church, 
fixed, 1851, in the back of the pew, is from 
the pen of Dr, Crosby. The oaken pulpit is 
finely carved ; the altar, of porphyry, upon 
solid supports, has been raised, and covered 
with wood. In the Vestry-Hall is Kent's 
altar-piece, removed from the church in 
1725, depicting a choir of angels, into which 
he introduced portraits, albeit disguised, of 
the Old Pretender, his wife, and children. 





Watow tor i MESES Batwa & Co, of 

_ Saints, Buckingham Palace-road, have 
Chigwell-row. just completed a window, from 
the designs of Mr. John P. Seddon, to be 
fixed in one of the aisle windows of All 
Saints Church, Chigwell-row, as a memorial 
to the late vicar. The window is a two- 
light one, with trefoiled heads. The subjects 
are Simeon with the child Jesus, and Anna, 
Both are set in a conventional framing of 
pinnacles and canopies, and Messrs. Belham's 
“antique” glass has been used throughout, 
the varied tones of which obviate the employ- 
ment of surface pigment to a great extent. 
This is particularly the case with the draperies, 
which are only slightly outlined, the glass 
itself being so chosen as to give the effect of 
the shades and shadows of the folds. Some 
of the lighter tones have been used effec- 
tively in the representation of the marble 
pavement on which the figures stand. Some 
of the colours—especially the rubies and 
greens—are very good, and the somewhat 
heavy appearance of the design as a whole 
will, no doubt, be lessened when the window 
is fixed in its place. 





, THE Bexhill Pier Park and Land 
Bexhill-on-Sea _. ae 
Promenade Company have instituted a 
Competition. competition for designs for a 
new promenade, pavilion, and landing stages, 
which is we presume addressed rather to 
engineers than architects, and serves to show 
that the engineering profession receives the 
same kind attention from competition com- 
mittees of which architects have so often to 
complain. No plan or section of the ground 
is supplied, though it is manifestly impossible 
for competitors to know what they are doing 
without one; it is. probably concluded 
that the enthusiasm of competitors will 
lead each of them to make his own sur- 
vey, at his own cost. Nothing is said of 
an assessor; the Company will select a plan, 
and if it is not carried out, the author of it 
will receive twenty-five guineas, and the 
plans become the property of the Company. 
As the work represents a cost of 20,000/,, the 
fee to the successful engineer for parting 
with the whole property in his design is at 
the rate of about half-a-crown per 1oo/. 
Nothing is said as to the rate of remunera- 
tion if the plan is carried out ; competitors 
would probably do wisely to get a definite 
statement on that point also before going to 
work. 





+--+ 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—The Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual grown meeting on 
Friday, October 8, at No. 9, Conduit-street, W., at 
7.30 p.m., when Mr. Hampden W. Pratt will deliver 
his presidential address and distribute the prizes, 
medals, and certificates. The drawings submitted in 
competition for the various prizes offered by the 
Association will be exhibited, students’ drawings 
executed in the Studio and School of Design during 
the past session. The classes, which are held at 5°, 
Great Marlborough-street, commence on October 11, 
and the Studio re-opens on October 12, at 6.30 p-™- 

ALTERATIONS, BAPTIST CHAPEL, WALTON.—The 
Baptist Chapel at Walton has just been 
after anenitiond. Mr. R. Girling, of 1 be 


catried out the work, under the di of 
architect, Mr. Alfred Conder, Westminster. 
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TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


‘ and August of the present year the 
Pec: tastrection Committee of the City of 
Manchester appointed a deputation to visit 
technical schools, museums, and other institu- 
tions of a like nature in Germany and Austria, 
The Report was presented and approved at a 
meeting of the Committee held on the 16th 
ult, and has now been printed. It contains a 
great deal of interesting information in regard 
to technical instruction on the Continent, and 
shows how much ahead of us many Continental 
centres are in this respect. The following 
information is extracted, nearly in the words of 

e Report :-— 

" The Y ndustries which were regarded by the 
deputation as the most important for inquiry 
were those connected with electrical science as 
applied to industry, and those connected with 
textile industry in its various departments of 
spinning, weaving, designing, dyeing and 
finishing. In regard to this latter industry the 
most important institution visited was the 
Textile School at Crefeld. 

It has been found necessary in the dyeing 
and finishing schools abroad to discard mere 
laboratory methods, and to equip them ona 
scale approaching that of the works them- 
selves, and analogous to the practice obtaining 
in the spinning and weaving schools, so as to 
give the students who are trained in thema 
real, practical, and effective knowledge of the 
processes employed, 

Hence at Crefeld the Prussian Government 
have built and equipped a large three-story 
building in the near neighbourhood of the 
present Textile School and Museum, as a 
dyeing and finishing school, containing 
extensive chemical laboratories for instruction 
in qualitative and quantitative analysis, physical 
laboratories, drawing-rooms, lecture and test- 
ing rooms, chemical museum, reading-room, 
and library. In the library are to be found 
technical books of all nations bearing upon 
textiles, all of which are introductory to the 
special work of the school, namely, the dyeing 
and finishing of textile goods, particularly those 
of importance to the special industries of 
Crefeld and the district. 

The equipment includes, amongst other 
appliances, machinery for dyeing yarn and 
piece goods in bulk, bleaching vats and 
kiers, washing machines for piece goods, 
hydro-extractors, yarn washers, milling 
machines, hydraulic presses, steam drying 
chambers and machines, jiggers, stretching 
machines, raising machines, silk and velvet 
finishing and velvet cutting machinery, and 
printing machinery. These machines and ap- 
pliances are in constant use, and under skilled 
guidance the students carry out the work, 
which is on a commercial scale. 

As an example of the esteem in which the 

dyeing school is held as an institution com- 
petent to undertake highly responsible work 
and important researches, the deputation was 
informed that the schocl is entrusted by the 
Royal Gobelins Factory in Berlin with the 
dyeing of the yarns used in its special produc- 
tions, which offer many serious difficulties in 
producing the delicate shades required. Ex- 
periments are undertaken in testing the colours 
employed, and in dying the yarns for exposure 
to light, adverse atmospheric influences, resis- 
tance to acids, alkalies, and soaps ; and investi- 
gations are made with a view to the production 
of colouring matters formerly employed in the 
dyeing of old tapestries. Every effort is made 
to assist the manufacturers and merchants ; and 
on their behalf the school will undertake inves- 
gations as to the dyeing and finishing of 
materials submitted. 
_ The importance of this help to the merchant 
is considerable. He often gets patterns from 
abroad of goods dyed to a particular shade, 
which, if he can get produced, means probably 
considerable business. These patterns are sent 
to the school for examination and report. On 
the occasion of the visit of the deputation the 
students of the school were all oo the time 
being engaged in dyeing for a manufacturer 
100 kilos. of yarn to a particular colour, which 
the dyer himself could not produce. The 
report observes :— 

“If the assistance of the school in this regard is 
found to be valuable in Crefeld, how much more so 
would such facilities be in the Manchester district, 
with its world-wide commercial connexions, and 
where the dyeing industry is so much more exten- 
Sive and important. 

Indeed, it is plain that the better education of the 
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chester than it can possibly be in Crefeld ; and yet 
the means of securing it here on an adequate and 
effective scale can scarcely be said to exist.” 


The Museum, which is open free to the 
public, is of especial interest and value. It 
contains not only an admirable collection of 
ancient and medizeval stuffs, but no opportunity 
is lost of obtaining samples of the best modern 
productions, and it is visited by many thousands 
of designers in the course of the year—a 
striking evidence of the value of an intelli- 
gently-conceived and well-organised museum 
under competent direction. Exhibitions of 
texile fabrics are occasionally held. The last 
resulted in the establishment of a new industry 
in the town for making Smyrna rugs. ; 

As showing the thoroughness and the zeal 
with which the Government supplies the means 
of technical training in the various industries of 
the country, it was stated to the deputation that 
if any paper—dealing, for example, with some 
department or detail of the textile industry—is 
read before any foreign society, and is pub- 
lished, or appears in any journal, the com- 
munication is immediately translated, and cir- 
culated throughout the textile schools of 
Prussia, with directions to have it dealt with as 
a lecture to the students ; and if models, illus- 
trations, or lantern slides are required by way 
of illustration, they are prepared and sent with 
the paper. Moreover, in Berlin there exists a 
department of the Bureau of Education, not 
accessible to visitors or inquirers, where 
models, diagrams, and other means of illustra- 
tion are prepared and circulated to the techni- 
cal schools of the country. 

The present and potential importance of the 
electrical engineering industry led the deputa- 
tion to visit Darmstadt, where, in 1895, the 
Technical High School was entirely rebuilt on 
a greatly enlarged site at a cost of 130,000l. 
The school includes in addition to the main 
building, and opposite to it, two fine buildings 
—one for physics and technical electricity, and 
the other for pure chemistry, electro-chemistry, 
chemical technology, and pharmacy. 

It is important to remember that these figures 
referring to the cost of building represent a 
much larger corresponding cost in England— 
for example, the cost of the Darmstadt build- 
ing, which is of stone, was only 5d. per cubic 
foot, which is about half the cost of similar 
buildings in England. This remark applies 
also to statements of cost of administration and 
of teaching—salaries being on a lower scale 
than with us. It is, however, important to 
observe that the principal professors enjoy the 
status and the advantages of civil servants. 

It is to be noted that Darmstadt has only 
57,000 inhabitants, and that the entire State of 
which it is the chief city has a population of 
not more than one million. 

This Technical High School is an institution 
of university rank, and is built on a scale of 
great liberality. 

Considerable as it is, it was felt by the autho- 
rities that the growing demands and develop- 
ment connected with electrical science and its 
adaptation to industrial needs and the general 
service of the community necessitated the 
establishment of special provision in suitably 
equipped buildings of means of instruction in 
electro-chemistry and electrical engineering. 
This has been done, as already stated, in two 
new and separate buildings (which are even 
now being enlarged) on an exceptionally com- 
plete scale. 

Darmstadt thus possesses the means of 
giving the highest possible theoretical and 
practical instruction to electrical engineering 
and electro-chemical students, and that this is 
highly appreciated is shown by the fact that 
out of the 1,100 day students in attendance in 
this school (all of whom are over eighteen 
years of age) more than a third of them are 
enrolled in the physics and electrical engineer- 
ing division. The reputation of the school 
attracts a large number of students from various 
European countries. = 

At Nuremberg the deputation visited the 
works of Messrs. Schuckert & Co., begun on a 
very small scale in 1882, and now employing 
nearly 4,000 workmen and a large scientific 
staff, in the manufacture of optical and electrical 
machinery, especially search lights, arc lights, 
and large alternating-current dynamos. The 
works, which are being extended, are on an 
imposing scale, with every modern appliance 
for effective and successful production, and it 
was stated that the firm had now on hand 
orders to the extent of 3,000,000/. sterling. 





dyer is a matter of far more vital moment in Man- . 


“That Germany is in a prosperous condition, due 
to her successful manufacturing and commerc 
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enterprise, was plainly evident on every hand in the 
extension of her cities—the making of new streets, 
and the erection of fine, handsome buildings which 

'S going on everywhere in her large towns. It is not 

less clear that the schools are the root and base of 

this surprising industrial development, and are 

the main contributors to this great economic result ; 

it is no less certain that if we are to maintain our 

position as a great industrial community, it must be 

by following and adopting the same methods.” 

It is not, however, only in the domain of 
science that Germany is making great progress. 
In almost every town visited by the deputation 
fine industrial art museums were found, 
arranged with the express purpose of culti- 
vating a knowledge of what has already been 
accomplished in the production of fine examples 
of colour, design, and workmanship. Every 
technical school has its special museum of 
objects applicable to its purposes. These 
museums help to preserve and hand down the 
traditions of past achievement and excellence, 
and stimulate the desire to reach to as high, or 
higher, levels to-day. At Nuremberg there 
has been recently erected, at a cost of 50,0001., 
a fine industrial and trade museum known as 
the Bavarian Museum, to which it is intended 
to add laboratories and class-rooms for chemi- 
cal technology. It is really an institution of 
reference for the commerce and industry of 
Nuremberg and the district. It is replete with 
examples of all classes of industrial art, design, 
and workmanship, ancient and modern, 
native and foreign. It possesses an excellent 
collection of art and technical books, and 
there are regularly filed and accessible to 
inquirers more than 130 journals relating to 
art and industry, together with trade cata- 
logues, directories, and address books of other 
countries. The officials undertake to give 
every assistance to designers, merchants, and 
manufacturers seeking information in any de- 
partment of industrial art or manufacture, and 
will make researches, prepare designs and 
sketches. In short, this Museum only supplies 
another example of the activity, interest, and 
intelligence which characterises the endeavour 
of Germany to obtain for herself a commanding 
industrial and commercial position. 

The deputation, whilst at Nuremberg, had 
the opportunity of visiting the newly-erected 
Art School, a handsome and well arranged 
building not far from the Museum, which has 
cost nearly 50,000/., exclusive of the land, which 
was given by the town. 

The building is designed upon an ample 
scale, with a view to making provision for all 
branches of industrial art. It is intended for 
the instruction of from 500 to 600 day students ; 
and there are at present 170 day students in 
attendance, and 150 evening students who are 
taught in separate departments. 

These students are under the direction of ten 
professors and four teachers, and this leads to 
the remark that throughout Germany the 
supply of competent teachers of the highest 
class is on a scale of liberality of which we in 
England have no idea or example. The sub- 
jects of instruction are arranged in great detail, 
and placed, wherever the needs of the sub- 
ject require it, in the hands of specialists. 
Frequently, as at Nuremberg, the departments 
are directed by men of the highest eminence, 
who are left free to undertake commissions 
outside the duties of the school. 

It is also observed that even in the purely 
technical institutions the artistic element is 
not ignored. At the Technical High School 
of Charlottenburg, for instance, though art 
forms no part of the instruction in relation to 
painting or sculpture, the whole building is an 
object lesson in beauty and taste, and fine 
examples of the highest artistic excellence are 
placed in the corridors wherever they are 
likely to exert an influence upon the student. 
The technical equipment of the Charlotten- 
berg School, at the same time, is strik- 
ing and remarkable. This is exhibited in its 
magnificent library of scientific and technical 
literature, and in its ample and costly collections 
ot models relating to architecture, mechanical 
and electrical engineering, and the building 
trades, especially the Museum of Kinematic 
Models formed by Dr. Reauleaux, a replica of 
which has been placed in the McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal. 3 

in Germany, also, almost every industry has 
schools specially equipped and staffed—well 
described by the phrase Mono-technic Schools. 
Such schools are almost unknown in England, 
and are to be found in connection with only 
one or two industries, as, for example, with 
weaving and dyeing, and one or two other 





ial | industries, such as tanning ; but even in these 
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Sketches of London Street Architecture—XIX. No. 19, Lincoln's Inn Fields, WC. 
Mr. Philip Webb, Architect. 




















cases the number is very limited, and the day 
students are comparatively few, whilst the 
equipment is nowhere on the ample scale of 
Crefeld. 

The German Mono-technic School is in. 
tended primarily for day students, and only 
incidentally for evening students. The know- 
ledge, skill, and experience of the highly- 
qualified staffs are all directed to the advantage 
and cultivation of the day students, “and your 
deputation are of opinion that that policy must 
be followed here if any marked industriai 
advance is to be secured. 

The Report concludes with the observation 
that whereas exception has sometimes been 
taken to the size and cost of the new building 
now being erected by the Technical ‘nstruc- 
tion Committee for the Manchester Municipal 
Technical School, the deputation have returned 
from their visit doubly confirmed in their con- 
viction that every foot of space will be needed, 
and that even when fully utilised and equipped 
it will fail to rival in amplitude of resource the 
splendid industrial schools of Germany and 
Switzerland. 





++ 
SKETCHES OF LONDON STREET 
ARCHITECTURE,.—XIX. 


Tuis house in Lincoln's Inn Fields was built 
in 1868. The peculiarities of its construction 
arose from the narrowness of the site, the great 
height of the adjoining hotel, and the length of 
the building from front to back. 

The staircase had to be placed in the centre 
of the block to allow of passages right and left 
of it to the back of the building. The four 
large chimney stacks had to be sufficiently high 
to prevent down draught to the flues. 

The architect was Mr. Philip Webb. 

eit 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER VISITS: 
THE NEW FEVER HOSPITAL, TOOTING. 

Tue last summer visit of the present year 
drew a large party of members to visit this 
hospital, now being erected from the plans of 
Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman which, as many o‘ our 
readers will recollect, were selected in cpen 
competition. This is one of the three lirge 
hospitals which the Metropolitan Asyiums 
Board have lately set about adding to the 
sanitary equipment of the Metropolis, and, like 
the others, is intended to accommodate some- 
thing like 1,000 patients suffering from dip- 
theria, scarlet, or typhoid fever. 

The members were met on the premises by 
Mr. Tiltman, who, after showing them the 
drawings and explaining the arrangements of 
the block plan, then conducted them over the 
various buildings. The visit, unfortunately, 
was scarcely arranged at the most suitable 
time to enable Mr. Tiltman’s designs to be fully 
appreciated, as although the carcases of the 
buildings were practically complete nothing in 
the way of fittings has yet been put in to position, 
hence it was somewhat difficult for the visitor 
to see wherein lies the superiority of Mr. 
Tiltman’s arrangements. It is to be hoped 
that a subsequent visit may be paid when 
the architect’s work is practically complete, 
so that full recognition may be given 
to his skill. After inspecting the building, 
some of the members went on to visit 
the work by one of Mr. Tiltman’s pupils, Mr. 
H. P. Burke Downing, from whose designs 
has just been completed the first portion 
of some new Board Schools at Merton. 
These proved to be quite a surprise in 
the matter of Board schools, as the architect 
has been fortunate in finding a Board who 
have allowed him to include far more detail 
than School Boards in general allow their 
architects, The result is certainly most fortu- 
nate, as Mr. Downing has made excellent use 
of the good opportunity afforded him, and has 
produced a most charming piece of building, 
delightful both in grouping and in the exceed- 
ing care and clever design which has been 
lavished upon every part. The school has 4 
large central hall, and class-room accommo- 
dation for at present about 200 children, but 
this is to be extended as the needs of the 
| locality require. 








quaipig: ; 
East LONDON TECHNICAL COLLEGE. — The 
Calendar of the East ‘London Technical College, 
i: Palace, gives the course of instruction and 
for 1897-8. The syllabus includes an im- 
portant series of lectures and classes on engineer- 
ing work, building construction, pattern making, 
carpentry, &c. Ce ee tie 
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SIR W. RICHMOND ON CHURCH ART, 


from the Zimes report the follow- 
: we of the paper read by Sir W. 
ing summary Notti 
Richmond at the Church Congress at Notting- 
ham, under the heading “ Art and Architecture 
in the Service of the Church. He said that 
leaving aside the Classical period, for four 
hundred years and more, from the eleventh 
almost to the seventeenth century, it seemed as 
though in Europe the production of an ugly 
thing was out of the question. In times of tur- 
moil and bloodshed of the Middle Ages and up 
to the culminating events of the Reformation, 
times of excess in vice, of excess in virtue, when 
there was little or ‘flo mediocrity to the front, 
art flourished. The standard of taste was very 
high, but at the same time eminently spon- 
taneous and: fluctuating. Notwithstanding 
eager struggles for power, political complica- 
tions, internecine wars, there was all through 
the life of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance a keen zest for the arts of peace as 
well as of war. Cathedrals, monasteries, and 
palaces were built, upon whose adornments 
the keenest intellects and the most crafty 
artisans expended their creative powers and 
skill. But the modern spirit, full of commer- 
cialism, differed from the spirit of ancient 
times, so appreciative of beauty. Contentment 
with “the commonplace "—aye, preference of 
it~had permeated every class and industry 
more or less, and had crept into the Church, 
where one would have thought a spirit of 
“ protection” would have been stronger than 
“free trade.” There, as in our public build- 
ings and in our houses, the tradesman was 
more evident than the artist.;.the commercial, 
rather than the creative, instinct. In England 
soon after the Reformation, even as early as the 
reign of Charles I., her churches were destined 
to become little more than preaching houses, 
open on Sundays and holy days for the 
rhetorical display of big-wigged parsons. 
There was no more art for the churches. Art 
in a church was like a red rag to a bull. It was 
a dull period, artificial in the extreme, a period 
in which it was impossible that any form 
of imaginative or decorative art, especially of 
a religious character, should flourish. The 
father of modern romance, the real author of 
the Gothic revival, that most imaginative, 
tender-hearted gentleman, Sir Walter Scott, by 
his poems first and then by his novels, created 
a new romance. To him they owed the 
revival, or rather the beginning, of interest 
in romance. It bore fruit in the noble 
literature of this century, in the revival of 
interest in Gothic architecture, and, directly and 
indirectly, Scott exercised influence upon the 
graphic arts. In painting, that most interesting 
revival, the Pre-raphaelite, was an offshoot of 
Scott's genius. How was it that the most 
renowned ‘painters of our time had been so 
rarely employed in the service of the Church, 
while there has been so much opportunity 
presented in that direction ? The Gothic revival 
naturally led architects towards antiquarian 
research. Hence there had arisen a clear 
definition of the styles of various epochs. 
To accommodate these it had been sought 
to permit no decoration in glass, sculpture, 
or wall-painting which did not belong to 
the style chosen — thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, or of whatever century of Gothic or 
Renaissance. Surely it was not “styles,” but 
“style,” that was wanted ;* the expression of 
something that an artist had to say after his own 
fancy, in accordance with such traditions as he 
had accepted. They would never get art 
worthy of their religion until they cared for it 
and realised its great importance. ‘They would 
never get it if they treated it as furniture. 


—+— + 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


DERBYSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— 
This society held its final expedition for this 
summer on the 18th ult. The party left Derby 
via Great Northern Railway for T , and 
drove thence to Church Broughton, where the 
vicar, the Rev. Wm. Auden, received the 
Visitors at the church, and conducted them over 
the building. Mr. Auden traced the history of 
connie a the earliest times, in 

wi tiory of -Tutbury. In 
1845-6 the church suffered from a “ repairing” 
and repewing which appears to. have necessi- 








* The Times report gi « : ‘ , 
but ‘styles that tom ore —_ it was not ‘ style 
this i mistake of the reporter, and that what, we 
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tated the raising of the floor level about 18 in., 
and the consequent concealment and part de- 
struction of the bases of the Norman pillars. 
Fortunately there has since been a careful and 
conservative “restoration,” with the result that 
the church now stands as a good example of 
the way a church’s history can be read in its 
architecture when care is taken to preserve, 
and not, as is often the-case, to remove all that 
is characteristic. The most interesting feature 
of the church is its circular font, of Norman 
(some will have it Saxon) period, with its remark- 
able ornamentations of interlacing triangles 
and circles. The three sedilia, rising in grada- 
tion, are also a feature in the church, and 
another as yet unexplained peculiarity is the 
trefoil opening in the south wall of the chancel. 
The church tower also bears distinct features 
of interest. After inspecting the church, the 
visitors walked across the fields to Barton 
Blount, the old seat of the Bradshaw family. 
Returning to Church Broughton, the party was 
entertained at tea in the vicarage by Mr. and 
Mrs. Auden.—Derbyshire Advertiser. 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ANTI- 
QUARIAN SociETY.—The Cumberland and 
Westmorland Antiquarian and Archzological 
Society commenced their second meeting of 
the season on the 23rd ult. They assembled at 
Penrith in the morning, and the programme 
for the day included a visit to Edenhall, 
Langwathby, the Long Meg Stone Circle, and 
the ks tumulus at Kirkoswald. The report 
of Mr. F. Haverfield on the excavations carried 
on by the Society during the last two years in 
the neighbourhood of Birdoswald and Gilsland 
was read. It stated that at Birdoswald they 
trenched various spots on the east side of the 
fort to discover the course pursued by the 
vallum, and to find out if the turf wall traced 
on the west side of the fort in 1895 and 1896 
existed also on the east side. The results were 
most satisfactory. The vallum had been dis- 
covered, in 1896, to diverge from its straight 
line as it approached the west side of the fort, 
and to pass ina rather irregular course along 
its south face. This year they ascertained that 
it returned’ on the east side of the fort to its 
normal position near the wall, and parallel to it. 
That was to say, they completed the proof that 
the vallum at Birdoswald diverged from its 
course to avoid the area occupied by the 
fort. The turf wall was found in 1894-5 
to run from Walldower due east, close up 
to the west wall of the fort, and indeed 
in such a course that it would have come close 
up to the north-west gateway, now no longer 
existing. In the present year they ascertained 
that it existed once on the eastern side of the 
fort, and not only that: their trenches seemed 
to show that it ran across the area now 
occupied by the fort. In other words, the turf 
wall at Birdoswald represented what they had 
nowhere else along the whole line of Hadrian’s 
Wall, a line of frontier earlier than the existing 
stone wall and forts. At present it is a line 
only two miles long, and all endeavours to find 
traces elsewhere had so far failed. But it was 
certainly a remarkable fact that they should 
have found even two miles of this earlier line, 
and Cumberland might be congratulated on 
the possession of this unique relic. At Gilsland 
their endeavours were limited chiefly to tracing 
the course of the vallum near the Poltross 
burn. For the next year, 1898, it was proposed 
to finish up certain details at Birdoswald and 
Gilsland. It should also be possible to aScer- 
tain the course of the vallum near Castlesteads, 
the one point east of Carlisle where the line of 
the earthwork was seriously obscure, to test 
the “camp” at Hawkhurst, near Brampton, and 
its vicinity, and. to attack the problems con- 
nected with the wall west of Carlisle, for 
instance, its cours¢ near Burgh Marsh.—Chan+ 
cellor Ferguson, the President, sent an account 
of the work done at Furness Abbey this month, 
under the superintendence of himself and Mr. 
St. John Hope. The foundationsof the buildings 
round the cloister garth had been uncovered, 
and carefully planned and measured, and it 
became apparent that the refectory or frater 
had been pulled down, and two new ones 
erected side by side. This was done to evade 
the statute which directed that Cistercians 
were not to eat meat in the frater. So they 
built two. . In one, the “lean frater,” they had 
no meat, but on three days in the week they 
dined on meat in the “fat frater.” The kitchens 
and other domestic offices were also examined 
and measured. A discovery was made about 
the church—that the Cistercians rebuilt it at an 
early date, using the old ashlar work over 
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Norman time were found in Per dicular 
work. This should be a caution © ieee 
logists not to be too confident in dating a 
building by the mason marks upon it, nor in 
speculating about families of masons with here- 
ditary mason marks. Some unknown rooms 
were discovered at the Abbey, but more work 
has still to be done. In the course of the exca- 
vations a Papal bulla was found, which dates 
from the thirteenth century. — Manchester 


Guardian. 
_—— 


COMPETITIONS. 


CORPORATION LODGING - HOUSE, STONE- 
HAVEN.—The designs submitted in this compe- 
tition by Messrs. J. & J. A. Souttar, architects, 
Aberdeen, have been awarded the first place by 
the assessor, and these architects have now 
been instructed by the commissioners to pro- 
ceed with the preparation of the working draw- 
ings, &c. The selected site is on the south 
side of Cowie-lane, to which the building will 
have a frontage of 52 ft., extending 63 ft. back. 
The front elevation shows a two-story building. 
The main entrance is in the centre, and leads 
to an entrance hall, from which, to the right, 
is the day-room, with scullery, superintendent’s 
office, and shop ; while to the left the superinten- 
dent’s house, comprising kitchen, parlour, bed- 
room and bath-room, is placed. To the rear, in 
the main building, is a dormitory for 12 
cubicles, with bath-room and lavatory. The out- 
buildings consist of a wash-house for the use of 
lodgers, store, coal cellars, and lavatory accom- 
modation, with an airing yard. The staircase, 
which is situated in the centre of the building, 
commands all the dormitories. The upper 
floor consists of three dormitories, containing 
28 cubicles, with lavatory accommodation, a 
sick-room being provided in addition. 














Books. 


Some Unrecognised Laws of Nature : an Inquiry 
Into the Causes of Physical Phenomena, with 
Special Reference to Gravitation. By IGNa- 
TIUS SINGER & Lewis H. BERENS. London: 
John Murray. 1897. 


HIS book is curious, suggestive, and 
EE} entertaining ; after perusing it the 
reader will feel that modern scientists 
are all out of joint, and that the only :persons 
who really understand the raison d’étre of the 
commonest terrestrial physics are Mr. Ignatius 
Singer and Mr. Lewis H. Berens. Crude 
hypotheses, which nobody would dream of 
ranking with the “ exact” portions of a science, 
are ridiculed as though they did ; and well- 
known doctrines, based on the concurrence of 
a multitude of facts, are also impartially 
held up to scorn, supported by scathing hyper- 
criticism. i gut 
Beyond doubt the book is original—very 
original—and that is where its suggestiveness 
comes in, Its object, according to the authors, 
is “an inversion of the task which Sir Isaac 
Newton set himself in his famous work. That 
is, whereas Newton's object was ‘ only to trace 
out the quantity and properties of this force [of 
gravity] from the phenomena, and to apply 
these in a mathematical way . . . and to 
avoid all questions about the nature or quality 
of this force,’ our present object is to trace out 
the nature and sane this > and to 
void all quantitative determinations. . . . 
While Newton achieved his object by the culti- 
vation of mathematics, we shall have to devote 
ourselves to the study of physics.” The magni- 
tude of their task seemed almost too much for 
them, but courage stood by them in the long 
run. Their light and airy way of disposing of 
sible errors is charming. “Our explanations 
of specific phenomena may in parts be wrong 
—and scientific nr fone yaa invited) is 
ively disarmed thereby. 
ver comes, such a stupendous task would not 
be complete without a preliminary display of 
fireworks. “ Dissatished with the ambiguities 
and subtleties of metaphysical dialectics, which 
in all matters appertaining to man are still 
made to do duty for science, but which, instead 
of explaining anything, only succeed in further 
mystifying an already obscure ‘subject, we pro- 
to ourselves the attempt of applying to 
these problems what is known as the 
method of inquiry.” Settling down to read the 
book, we were startled by the chapter on 
“Sources of Error.” The authors are strong 











have substituted was what Sir - Richmond really said, 


again ; hence stones with mason marks of the 


on the biological side. It appears that if you 
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“Unrecognised Laws of Nature.” Trees and 
houses are fixed objects, and if, on looking at 
them from a moving train, you believe they 
move, are vastly mistaken. That is a 
decided hit, but we are astonished that a 
few “laws” are not laid down to force the 
matter more clearly home. Farther on, two 
ages are dev to the consideration of 
wo plumb lines, which, being placed near 
each other have the of being 
parallel, though, in reality, they converge down- 
wards! And the philosophers of antiquity are 
derided because they did not ise t 
phenomenon. A chapter is devoted to “Methods 
of Verification,” in which the value of facts in 
framing theories is expatiated upon, and the 
plumb line is again brought into requisition, 
whilst = are treated to . oe elementary 
geography and surveying. In the chapter on 
“ Equalisation” the authors inform us that in 
their endeavour to construct a terminology 
which shall be more universal than current 
scientific terms, they have thus far (chapter iii.) 
introduced two new terms, viz., “ Persistence 
and Resistance.” The definition of these terms 
(pp. 52, 53), however, does not strike us as 
applying to anything new. 

The chapter on the “General Tendency of 
Nature” is good, and that on “ Matter and 
Energy” is decidedly entertaining, but they 
must be read to be thoroughly appreciated. 
Book III. treats of “Phenomenology ;_ or, The 
Interconvertibility of Forces,” in which many 
really good and sound deductions appear, 
especially in that portion relating to magnetism. 
But the culmination part of the work is in 
Book IV., “Gravitation,” in which the views 
of modern scientists are quite set at nought. 
Using in many cases the same facts as do these 
latter, our authors arrive at entirely different 
conclusions ; and it must be admitted that 
many of their views are extremely —_ 
and well worthy of serious attention. Dealing 
with “ gravity,” the authors remark, following 
on from what was enunciated in a previous 
chapter, that “ From the Law of Reciprocity 
we infer that if a body on earth is drawn 
downwards there must be another body which 
at the same time is drawn upwards by the 
falling body. And from the Law of Equalisa- 
tion we infer that two such bodies attract each 
other in consequence of some difference in states,* 
and that this m attraction is proportional 
to that difference. We thus arrive at a theo: 
concerning the different weights of bodies.” 
The revolution (we had always called it rota- 
tion) of the earth round its axis is explained by 
the alternate heating and cooling of the earth, 
and by the circumstance that all parts of the 
earth are not equally heated or cooled. “That 
part of the earth turned away from the sun will 
always be colder than the part turned towards 
it. This colder part will, therefore, be more 
strongly attracted by the sun, whilst the hotter 
part will be more strongly attracted in an 
opposite direction.” To force the point the 
authors cite the radiometer as a demonstration 
of the sun’s attraction on inorganic bodies ; and 
the peculiarities of a-hyacinth are made to do 
duty for its attraction on organic bodies. And 
other of the earth’s movements are also ex- 
plained with marvellous ease. Common phe- 
nomena relating to the sun and stars are dis- 
posed of without much trouble ; though the 
authors admit that they are neither mathema- 
— Nese apt tea nah 

¢ have already given our opinion of this 
book, and we may only add that a more liberal 
use of the much-despised mathematics would un- 
questionably have led the authors to entirely dif- 
ferent conclusions on many heads. Thereismuch 
solid work in it, and itis very seriously written, 
but to our thinking the authors are too free with 
illustrative examples, which, in many instances, 

These i 


shroud main facts. too, as 
we have seen, are often ue, and there is 
a general tendency to mn molehills into 
mountains. The “ biological method,” as here 
expounded, will not the methods at 
present adopted by the majority of physicists ; 
but we do not know how far this verdict may 
be affected by what will appear in another and 
larger book by the authors, with which 
scientists are threatened at no distant date. 








* The italics are not ours, 
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Le Palais de la Ville de Bruxelles a I Exposi- 


tion Universelle de 1887. Texte par CAMILLE 
LEMONNIER et A. WavTeERs ; illustrations 
par A. Heins. Bruxelles : Edmond Deman 
(sous les auspices de la ville). 
Or the many minor publications presented 
to the members of the recent Architectural 
Congress at Brussels, the above small work 
some 130 pages, with numerous pen and ink 
illustrations, calls for the attention of those 
interested in the development of the larger 
citieg of the Continent. The historical chapter, 
by M. Alphonse Wauters, the custodian of the 
Brussels Record Office, describes the principal 
ocetrrences which have led to oe pa 
ital holding its present prominent position. 
The author of this chapter, we should add, is a 
member of the Belgian Royal Academy, and 
has long been associated with architects in 
ities. The raison d'étre of 
this publication is the municipal collection at 
the Reuele Exhibition, for which it may be 
said to serve as a guide, the various exhibits 
having been catalogued in an appendix; and 
the introductory chapter, by M. Lemonnier, 
includes a description of the special building 
where the collection is housed. 





La Grande Place de Bruxelles. Par ALPHONSE 

Wavters. Bruxelles : Lyon-Claeson. 1897. 
Tus was another publication presented to the 
members of the Congress. It comprises twent 
pages of text by M. Wauters, with some half- 
dozen reproductions from photographs. The 
history of the Market-place and its associations 
is described, and the views have been so 
selected as to show in turn the different. sides 
of the square and its principal buildings. A 
detailed history of the Town Hall is given, and 
also that of the more important houses on the 
Market-place. 





La Construction des Villes, Regles pratiques et 
esthétiques a suivre pour 'Aaboration de plan 
de-villes. Rapport par J. STGBBEN, Conseiller 
Royal d’Architecture a Cologne ; traduction 
de Ch. Buls, Bourgmestre de Bruxelles. 
Bruxelles : Lyon-Claeson, 

Tuts’ is practically an extract from Herr 

Stiibben’s standard work on the development 

of towns, with an introduction by M. Buls. 

Herr. Stiibben’s extract had originally been pre- 

pared for the Chicago Exhibition; but its 

appearance in the French language may be 
useful, for no towns morerequire systematic 

“improvement” schemes or plans for future 

development than many of those in which the 

French language is spoken. M. Stiibben’s 

views, we believe, are too well known to require 


TY | repetition, but his extract gives us the main 


points in such terse language as to be rapidly 
comprehended by those who are new to the 
author’s arguments. M. Buls’s translation is 
excef€nt, and his introduction has some weight 
as being from the pen of a man who has not 
only,long held the post of Mayor at Brussels, 
but is a recognised authority on municipal 
management and economy. In this introduc- 
tion, M. Buls speaks with admiration of German 
municipal management, as well he may, and he 
tries to impress some of the advantages of the 
German system on his countrymen. 





Bruxelles Exposition Internationale, Avril- 
Novembre, 1897. Album Illustré, publié par 
le Comité Exécutif. 

THIS comprises not only a description of the 
Exhibition at Brussels, but also a guide to the 
printipal towns of Belgium. It has been 
written by a number of well-known authors, 
each of whom is responsible for his chapter or 
chaptérs, and about a dozen artists of standing 
have contributed to the illustrations. It is well 
edited and far above the usual standard of 
guide-books of this class, both in literary and 
artistic merit. This, like the three other publi- 
cations mentioned above, was presented to 
each member of the Brussels Congress. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 
THE catalogue of the Conduit and Insulation 


Company (London) is worthy of the attention of 
all architects and engineers who specify for the 
elegyic wiring of buildings. The new system 
of insulated steel pipe is a great improvement 
on thie somewhat flimsy “interior conduit” 
system which is so popular abroad. B 
dimipishing the thickness of the steel and 








| made the 


the ifmer lining the new tubes have ‘been 
same size as ordinary gas pipes, so 





ofjis on the wires themselves, 





[Oct. 2, 1897. 
that larger cables can be taken by the new 
——— the old piping of the same out. 
ide . We have recently pointed out 
in these columns that many of the numerous 
advantages claimed for insulated steel pipes 
over plain steel pipes are imaginary, and that 
the proper place for the insulating materia} 
As it is 
claimed, however, that the cost of the 
system is practically the same as that of plain 
steel piping. it ought to prove a formidable 
rival, | the accessories and fittings have 
been well thought out. The tools required are 
those used by the ordinary gasfitter, namely, a 
wrench and tongs, a pipe-cutter, and a die. 
stock. In addition, a butt seamer for removing 
the “ burr” caused by cutting the steel armour. 
ing, and a “fishing” wire to facilitate the 
drawing in of the wires are required. The 
system can be easily understood from the 
diagrams in the calalogue, and any :pipe-fitter, 
with the assistance of an electric wireman, can 

ut itup. Of course, the best time for instal- 
ling a pipe system of electric wiring is before 
any plastering has been done, just as in gas 
and water practice. 
We have received from Messrs. James Keeves 
& Sons, Limited, of Shoreditch, their new illus- 
trated catalogue of tin and iron goods, Japanned 
ware, &c., which is a very well-arranged work 
containing prices and illustrations of a large 
number of articles of domestic use, &c.—— 
Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, & Co., Limited, of 
Drury-lane, Strand, have issued a further edition 
of the section (No. 7) of their catalogue, treating 
of builders’ ironmongery goods. The work, 
which is illustrated, contains prices, clearly 
stated, of a large assortment of ironmongery 
goods,——Messrs. Hartley & Sugden, Limited, 
of Halifax, have just issued a useful supple- 
mentary catalogue of wrought-iron and steel 
welded and riveted boilers. Two powerful 
hot-water heating-boilers which are shown in 
the catalogue are the “ Eiffel” and “ Lion,” and 
the boilers illustrated on pages 22 and 26, for 
low-pressure steam-heating, also deserve men- 
tion. Theyare fitted with automatic regulator, 
and are stated to be very economical in fuel. 
——Messrs. J. H. Sankey & Son, of Canning 
Town, E., have sent us their catalogue of sani- 
tary pipes, fire-clay goods, tiles and tiling, &c. 
The same firm issue a circular relating to 
Sankey’s patent deep intercepting gully, which 
is well suited for yard and surface drainage. 
As we have previously stated, the gully is 
well adapted for its special purpose, and it is 
very simple in construction. 
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PERSHORE ABBEY.* 
ARG titer has already heen made in 
‘ 
4 








the account of the Priory of Great 

Malvernt to,the Abbey of Pershore, as 
being one of the group of great Benedictine 
houses in or near the valley of the Severn. 
When perfect it must more nearly have resem- 
bled Tewkesbury and Gloucester, and the design 
of its nave in particular must have been almosta 
counterpart of the naves of those two great 
foundations on aslightly smaller scale. Although, 
according to Dugdale, its foundation dated back 
as far as 698, when a monastery was built here in 
the time of Oswald, nephew of Ethelred, King of 
Mercia, the present building retains no traces 
of architecture of a period anterior to Norman 
date. Some of the work in the transept is un- 
doubtedly Early work, but it can hardly be 
ascribed to the Saxon period, and the late 
Professor Freeman, on the occasion of the visit 
of the Archceological Institute to Pershore, in 
1862, drew attention tothe junction of the north 
transept and the base of the tower as that of the 
earliest date in the fabric. Of the cruciform 
Church of St. Mary Edburga and Holy Cross, 
all that remains is the “ crossing,” with 1s 
lantern tower, the south tran a fragment of 
the north transept, the me ei and ils 
chapels, and the eastern r $ of the arcade 
and portions of the aisle s of the nave. The 
nave is said to have been of ten bays, and 180ft 
in length, and the length of the “crossing "and 
presbytery are 112 ft., giving a total length of 





“The series of the “ Abbeys of Great Britain” is con; 
tinued this month with illustrations of “‘ Pershore Abbey. 
The next of the series will appear in the number to be po 


y | lished on January 1, 1898. 


+ Builde nuary 2, 1897. 
! The dedication oe theo urch now called Holy Cross 





has, at different H 
| and Paul: 88. Mary ond 


been given $S. Mary, Peter, 
Edburga ; ond S. Crucis. 
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Top View 


‘Perghore Abbey’ -E frigy of a Knight 
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Side View. 
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292{ft.* Beyond the presbytery was a Lady 
Chapel, which, with the north transept, and the 
large chapels eastward of the transepts, shared 
the same fate as the nave in the destruction of 
the building at the Dissolution. In 1846 the 
present shallow sanctuary, with a semi- 
hexagonal apse was built, and various other 
repairs were made at that time, and in 1862, 
when the late Sir G. G. Scott restored the 
church, 

The Pershore Monastery was particularly 
unfortunate in the cane of dom which 
sone at various periods of its history. 

ree fires are chronicled—one in 1000, a 
pry in 1223, and a third in 1288. The first 
= €s€ may possibly have been largely due to 
a — of wood used in the early buildings. 
ane re satewy of the presbytery and lantern 
thine rere accounted for by the second and 
pear he third fire was, perhaps, the most 
oo ow as it not only included the destruc- 
8 fe monastery, but also extended to the 
ape € thus have a building which, though 
- fe gy of its former self, exhibits work of 
with ¢ "ey from Norman to Perpendicular, and, 
hari € exception of the latter style, which is 

slightly represented, all the work of the 


various styles j : : 
and interest +O the greatest possibly beauty 





" The t ints 
2oft. ; on internal length of Tewkesbury Abbey is about 


the Lady Chape ypivuceear Cathedral, 320 ft. (exclusive of 





Two irregularities of plan are noticeable 


The south wall of the transept is not at right 
angles with its side walls, and the whole of 
the presbytery bends slightly northwards from 
the “crossing,” and the chapel which flanked 
the former Lady Chapel is larger on the south 
side than on the north. It is also later in 
date, and the enlargement may very well have 
been made at the time of its rebuilding. 

The nave, with the exception of the bases 
of its walls, which undoubtedly could be re- 
covered by excavating, now destroyed, was, as 
already mentioned, similar to the naves of 
Gloucester and Tewkesbury. The columns 
were remarkable, as in the other two examples, 
for their great height and thesimplicity of their 
caps and bases. Within the south transept, 
among other fragments, is a portion of one of 
the nave caps, with a bold ornament in low 
relief, but the twoeastern responds against the 
lantern are without enrichment. In the south 
wall is a doorway which led to the cloister, 
but this is of Decorated date, having been 
inserted in the earlier wall. 

The four arches of the central tower and the 
transepts are likewise Norman, with some inte- 
resting details. The north transept only exists 
as far as the arches into the nave and presby- 
tery aisles, and a wall, probably of the same 
date as the large buttress adjoining it (1680), 
was built with a lean-to roof much in the same 
way as the south transept was treated at 





Malvern. The tower arches are of great sim- 
plicity, without moulding of any kind. The 
inner order is carried by coupled columns ; in 
one case—at the south-west angle—the caps 
are carved. The south transept is still in a very 
perfect condition, and of considerable interest. 
In the east wall are the arches of the transeptal 
chapel, and the triforium opening over it ; and 
both in the east and south walls are the original 
Norman passages at two levels. The lower 
part of the south wall was enriched with 
arcading, which extended along the east wall 
as far as the arch leading to the transept 
chapel. At the south-west angle is a large 
staircase carried up in the thickness of the 
wall. Abbot Newnton (1413-1450) vaulted the 
transept, and made some alterations to the upper 
passage on the south side. Perhaps he also 
inserted the Perpendicular window on the west 
side. His rebus occurs on a shield at the south- 
west angle, and the vaulting was richly studded 
with carved bosses and some armorial shields. 
The exterior of the transept is simple. On the 
south, however, in the gable, is. an arcade of 
some elaboration, under which is an ornamented 
string carried round the angle buttresses, and 
on the east side is the original corbel table with 
a series of grotesque heads. Both these 
features are shown in the exterior view. Abbot 
Gervase, 1204-1234, is credited with the re- 
building of the presbytery : doubtless rendered 
necessary by the fire of 1223. It is very 
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beautiful Early English work, of four bays 
with a semi-hexagonal apse of irregular form, 
the eastern arch being of greater width 
than those of the canted sides. There was 
no proper triforium, but over the arcade 
with its richly moulded arches springing 
from clustered columns of two patterns, 
are triple arches on slender shafts, the 
centre only having a lancet behind which 
shows on the exterior, On account of the 
roof of the Lady Chapel abutting against 
the east wall of the presbytery the eastern 
triplet is filled in solid behind the arcade, and, 
perhaps, this is the only feature which mars 
the charm of the presbytery. The aisles retain 
their vaulting and wall shafts, and on the north 
side is a triplet: the other bays, where un- 
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altered in later times, have lancets. Lesser 
transepts projected from the aisles, as at Wells, 
and on either side of the Lady Chapel was a 
chapel lighted on one side and at the east end 
by a lancet. The original position of the high 
altar was, undoubtedly, in the fourth bay of the 
presbytery, leaving the space in the apse as an 
ambulatory and approach to the Lady Chapel. 
The considerable length of the presbytery 
would also easily permit of this arrangement, 
and the stalls were under the “crossing” 
with the rood screen and pulpitum across 
the western tower arch or, perhaps, between 
the first columns of the nave arcade. 
Gervase’s choir bends slightly to the 
north, and the width wf the bay next the 
“ crossing ” on the south side is wider than that 
on the north side. There is acurious variation 
also in the treatment of the label of the arcade 
at the east end, which is a noticeable and in- 
teresting feature. On the south it ends in a 
cluster of conventional foliage, while on the 
north side it dies in the more ordinary manner 
on the cap. The reason for this difference is 
not clear. The vaulting of the presbytery seems 
to have been of a slightly later period, and the 
buttresses on the outside seem to have been 
altered as regards their pinnacles in Decorated 
times. A curious feature of the flying but- 
tresses is the fluting on their upper faces. Over 
the lancets which, on the outside, are of two 
chamfered orders, is the Early English corbel 
table. This has, however, had a battlemented 
parapet of later date added over it. ‘The Early 
Decorated period is finely represented by 
the central tower—a “ lantern” open to the 
church, with a belfry stage over it. Its design 
will be clearly seen by the exterior view, and 
in the Builder of February 19, 1887, we illus- 
trated it by measured drawings of its eastern 
elevation and section. The ringers are now 
accommodated in a wooden gallery supported 
by curved beams springing from the sides of 
the “lantern.” This ringing stage, though 
perhaps unsightly in itself, has the double 
advantage of bringing the ringers within a 
reasonable distance from the belfry, and at 
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the same time interfering as little as pos- 
sible with the view of the beauties of the 
lantern as seen from the interior of the church. 
It was erected by the late Sir G. G. Scott during 
hi¥ restoration in 1862. In the later Decorated 
period the Norman chapel which projected 
from the east side of the south transept seems 
to have been destroyed. The arch to it from 
the transept was walled up, and a large chapel, 
extending the full length of the transept from 
north to south and covering two bays of the 
presbytery aisle, was erected in its place. A 
stone screen with an elaborate cornice, which 
still remains visible in the transept, was built to 
partially mask the blocked-up arch, and 
possibly an altar was placed here. The new 
chapel was entered from the north side, or 
presbytery aisle, and a richly-moulded arch 
was thrown across below the Early English 
vaulting. The building, which measured about 
38ét. north and south by 34 ft. east and west, 
seams to have had two altars side by side, and 
in the exterior of the aisle wall are still traces 
of the step which doubtless ran its full length, 
anc formed the raised pace in front of the 
altars. The chapel is said to have been that of 
St. Edberg or Edburga, to whom the church 
was at one time dedicated, and the shrine of 
the saint very possibly stood here. The chapel, 
from what remains, was evidently one of im- 
nce, and was elaborately ornamented, and 

the tomb and effigy of Abbot Hervington is 
said to have been originally here. The re- 
mains of its arches and vaulting are clearly 
in the exterior view, and also the 
beautiful fragment of arcading at its south-west 
angle. Here also is an aumbrey (see plan). 
return wall on its east side still remains 

its angle with the aisle wall of the pres- 
byfery, and is incorporated with the buttress at 
this point. The buttress itself is, of course, of 
modern date. The two windows east of this 
chapel in the third and fourth bays of the aisle 
of five lights and of late Decorated work. 

y were probably inserted at or nearly the 
same time as the erection of the chapel, to give 





additional light, which on the filling up of the 
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os 








“Perghore Abhey. 
Tpit oe oe 


Norman wor 
& Abbot Newnion's vaul 2 
ing etd. 


lancet in the second bay would be somewhat 
reduced. Decorated windows were also in- 
serted in the south and east sides of the chapel 
between the lesser south transept and the Lady 
Chapel; and alterations seem to have taken 
place in the nave about this period. The door- 
way to the cloister is of this date, with finely 
carved caps supporting a pointed and r.chly- 
moulded arch. ; 
The chief remains of the Perpendicular 
period are of Abbot Newnton’s date. His 
vaulting of the south transept is a fine piece 
of work, with the wall ribs slightly tre- 
foiled near the springing, and from the 
similarity of the two corbels remaining 
against the north wall of the presbytery, near 
its junction with the north transept, a large 
chapel would seem to have been erected at this 
period, to in some measure correspond with 
the Decorated one against the south transept. 
A large three-light Perpendicular window was 
inserted in the west wall of the south transept, 
and a smaller one in the east wall of the lesser 
north transept. To this period also belongs 4 
doorway, now in fragments in the garden of 
the Vicarage, referred to by Styles* as having 
been “in the lesser north transept.” Traces 
of a doorway are still observable in its north 
wall, but the date of its removal does not seem 
to have been chronicled. In one of the span- 
drels is represented a group of animals—the 
chief one being a hare, with a griffin, and 
others, amongst which are two dogs, surround- 
ing it. Over the doorway were a series of 
panels, one of which bears a shield charged 
with a hare between three chalices or cups 
(see illustration). It was a great piece 
vandalism to have removed this interesting 
piece of work, and in its present position it will 
rapidly go to decay. It should be placed with 
other fragments now in the south transept. 
Pershore Abbey was no rich in monu- 
ments and tombs. A matrix of a brass of “Sir 
Adam de Hervyngton” is mentioned by Styles 





* “ History and Antiquities of Pershore Abbey Church.” 
By Robert Pocle Styles. 1838. 
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as then existing in the south aisle. This is not 
now visible. In the north transept is a coffin- 
shaped stone with traces of a cross fleury. 
Against its western wall is a Renaissance monu- 
ment with good detail; a larger one to the 
Hazlewood family stands against the west wall 
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of the South transept... In the centre of this 
transept are two interesting effigies. One is 
hat of a knight in chain armour and surcoat, 
arrying a heater-shaped shield on his left arm, 
and holding a bugle hora in his right. The mail 
Hs turned back at the neck ; the head rests on a 
pillow ; the feet have been broken away. The 
late of the effigy is said by Mr. Bloxam to be 
bout 1250. The second effigy is that of an 
Abbot—said to be Abbot Hervington (1304- 
1340). His head rests on a mitre, and the 
og hold a book. The traces of a pastoral 
are to be seen at the foot and on the left 
houlder. The effigy lies on a tomb panelled 
nm one side with quatrefoils in circles, and 
food Cade aetied at the ends; it evidently 
ex 4 . j i y 

eer tae st arch and projected slightly 
Fe seam the modern screen, which divides 
, the southern part of the transept as a 
estry, is an elaborate piece. of woodwork of 
erpendicular date. To what it belongs is 

“gga but it bears an interesting inscrip- 
2c beck Willis dfii Newnton fect. Abbas 
‘“. bis bino triplex x addere quarto (i.¢., 1534) 

Senet it to have been the work of Abbot 
* nton. We illustrate this as well as the 
etfigies before described by measured 
he tenn also three of the four shields in 
i vaulting, including _Newnton's 
am chan given. The ancient woodwork in 
tall lurch is scanty. Some portions of the 
borate. Old, and. there is a good chest of 
Apparently late fourteenth-century date in the 








Pershore Abbey 


Encaustic Tiles 
now in the Floor 


of the Preobyléry. 


south transept. Behind the stalls on the south 
side in the floor are preserved some of the old 
encaustic paving tiles. Four or five are 
heraldic, others have good examples of roses 
and fleurs-de-lis, and there are also a number 
of tiles with eonventional foliage apparently 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth century. 

The arms of the Abbey were sa, three ant- 
hills, on a chevron arg., three holly-leaves 
slipped, vert. There is no representation of 
these arms at present visible in any portion of 
the church. Of the monastery nothing remains 
visible. A modern house, now the residence of 
Major Hudson, stands on ancient cellarage, 
which’ may very possibly be part of the sub- 
structure of the buildings on the west side of 
the cloister. The premises of the Capital and 
Counties Bank also stand on old cellarage, and 
the discoveries made during the alterations 
were described in a “ Note” in the Builder of 
November 29, 1890. 

The beautiful Grange of the Abbots of 
Pershore, at Broadway, near Evesham, was also 
illustrated in the Builder of April 30, 1881. 

The large view we give to-day has been 
taken from the grounds of Major Hudson's 
house, by his kind permission. It is undoubt- 
edly the most interesting view of the church, 
although in reality the trees are considerably 
larger than those shown in the drawing. Some 
“artistic licence” has, in this respect, been 
taken, in order to show more clearly the archi- 
tectural features of the building. 





ST. STEPHEN’S, NOTTINGHAM. 

THE Great Central Railway Company having 
taken powers to demolish the former Church of 
St. Stephen, Nottingham, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners are erecting, out of the accruing 
funds, the building illustrated, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hyson-green, a new quarter 
which is rapidly springing up upon the out- 
skirts of the town. 

The church will accommodate 600 adults, 
and is of a simple and inexpensive character. 
The materials are freestone and rich red bricks, 
which form a contrast to the insipid bricks 
common to the neighbourhood. Messrs. 
Joseph Norris & Son are the contractors ; and 
Messrs. Christian, Carée, & Purday, the archi- 
tects. 

The drawing was exhibited (in the name of 
Mr. Carée only) at the last Royal Academy. 





PROPOSED PARISH CHURCH, HAND- 
FORTH, CHESHIRE. 


Tuis church is intended to take the place of 
the existing church of St. Chad, a building of 
an uninteresting and nondescript character, 
which is found to be unsuitable for present 
requirements. 

he design illustrated was selected by the 
Bishop of Chester, acting as assessor, from 
plans submitted in a limited competition ; each 
of the unsuccessful competitors receiving an 
honorarium towards their expenses. , 

The materials to be used are as follows: Red 
facing bricks for the exterior walls, the interior 


being plastered and finished with a granulated 
face in Portland cement; Runcorn stone 
dressings throughout ; the roofs generally to 
be covered with tiles upon boarding and roofing 
felt, and the exposed timbers of the roof to be 
of wrought pitch pine. The doors and half 
timber work in gables to be of oak. The floors 
of the chancel will be tiled, and the nave, tran- 
septs, and vestry floors to be finished with red 
deal block flooring upon cement concrete. 

The architect is Mr. John Brooke of Man- 
chester, and the drawing was exhibited at the 
last Royal Academy. 





DESIGN FOR A WEST COUNTRY 
CHURCH. 

THE first idea of this design was for the 
Exeter competition, and it was more or less 
worked out to suit the requirements of that 
competition, but it was afterward decided not 
to send it in, and the church was thought no 
more of till last autumn, when it was finished, 
with slight modifications, to be sent in, as a 
kind of testimony of work, to the Art Students 
Guild. 
From the beginning I was working on a 
type of church [ had very much admired in 
Cornwall and of which Launceston is perhaps 
the best example; nave and aisle running 
right through, from east to west, with no arch 
or break whatever, the transition from nave to 
chancel being simply marked by making the 
bay west of the screens wider than the rest. 
The whole effect of this arrangement seems 
very good, affording plenty of light, while the 
great breadth renders it unnecessary to make 
the nave too long for preaching purposes. 

The materials I had in my mind were Bury 
Hill and Heavytree dressings, with stone slates 
for the roof. F. FORBES GLENNIE, 


Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 





—_ 
_— 


ST. MARY’S, OXFORD. 


SiR,—In your review of this book, referring to the 
single passage in which Mr. Jackson mentions me 
(p. 153), you speak of me with a contempt which 
gives me the right of reply. Because I am Professor 
of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy at Oxford, 
and yet ventured to give an opinion on the rebuild- 
ing of the pinnacles on St. Mary's spire, you ask 
“What doth Moral Philosophy with finials?" But 
I am sure you would not have asked this question if 
you had known, what indeed you could not gather 
from Mr. Jackson's book, how instrumental I have 
been in ensuring the very result you approve. In 
mere justice, then, I beg that you will publish this 
letter. 

Your point about the new pinnacles recently 
erected by Mr. Jackson is that they are an improve- 
ment on those erected by Buckler about 1850. 
Quite so, but to whom was this improvement due ? 
To Mr. Jackson you suppose, because in his book he 
states only his final conclusions against Buckler’s 
pinnacles (p. 146), and quotes only his tinal Report 
of November 28, 1895, to the University. But had 
vou consulted his earlier Reports and known all 
that had happened in consequence, you would have 
been aware that Mr. Jackson, in his Report of 
November, 25, 1892, approved — —— 

submitted an estimate for their simple re- 
pa which would have been carried out if I had 
not induced the University to pause. I contended 
that the pinnacles of the comparatively low spire of 
St. Mary's having been much lower before Buckler 
, sht to be lowered again both for 


raised them, oug ae 
historical and tor architectural reasons; and that 


st plan was to return to the pinnacles as 
depicted in Loggan’s print of 1675, but that other- 
wise a design with lowered pinnacles was possible on 
the analogy of the pinnacleson the spire of Salisbury 
and on the western spires of Lichfield. The up- 
shot was that, after communications between the 
authorities here, and Mr. Jackson, he produced his 
first design for lowering the pinnacles dated 
“ March 10, 1893,” and on August 10, 1893, made a 
further report, in which for the first time he dis- 
approved Buckler’s pinnacles. To your question, 
then, “ What doth Moral Philosophy with hnials : 
the answer is that the very improvement you praise 
was due in the first place to me, and in the second 
place to Mr. Jackson ; for Mr. Jackson's pinnacles, 
as now erected, mainly differ from Buckler’s in 
being lower, and the lowering was due to my exer- 
tions; while the mode of lowering, ultimately 
adopted, by shortening Buckler’s “topmost shafts 
and pinnacles” was Mr. Jackson's. : 
In order to prove that I am not romancing, but 
really did prevent the re-erection of Buckler’s 
pinnacles, I beg to quote an extract from a review 
of my book, “ St. Mary's Cloisters ; it is a review 
all the more valuable because it was published here 
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in the Oxford University Magasine, in the midst of 
the controversy, on June 14, 1893, and was not 
altogether in my favour. It contains the follow- 
ing :-— 

“ However, that in the most essential point Mr. Case 
has scored, will be clear on a comparison of poy sa tos 
report of November 15, x80, with his replies to Mr. Case, 
dated April ro, 1893. - Take, for instance, the following 
passages, The i are ours :— 

‘Mr. Buckler’s t 


shafts and les not 
mes cman gg maid oh to 
me, and 1 venture to think 
that the termination which 


most probabl 
, have designed is better’ 
(/bid, p. 446.") 


reproduced very fairly their 
Saeal —- oe, The 
effect of his design . &. . is 
admitted ~to be 

satisfactory. (University 
Gazette), May 4, 1892, Pp. 
43?- 

When, Sir, you consider that, of these statements, 
which are so contradictory that the reviewer put 
them in parallel columns, Mr. Jackson wrote one on 
November 15, 1892, and the other on April 10, 1893, 
and that my efforts to bring him from the former to 
the latter were unremitting throughout the interval 
between them, you ‘will no longer ask, “ What doth 
Moral Philosophy with finials ?” 

Oxford, September 27, 1897. THOMAS CASE, 


*,* We did not mean to “speak with contempt” 
of Professor Case at gll ; it only struck us, as it pro- 
bably would ie other readers, that Moral 
Philosophy did not in itself qualify any one to give 
an opinion on the best design for the angle finials of 
a spire, and that the association of ideas was rather 
an odd one. The remark wasa mere joke, in fact, 
but we are sorry it should have hurt Professor 
Case's feelings.—Eb. 





THE MOSAIC DECORATION OF ST. 
PAUL'S. 

S$ir,—Those who -have recently, in an evening 
paper, criticised severely the mosaic decorations 
now proceeding in St. Paul's, have urged their com- 
plaint chiefly in respect of its inadequacy of design, 
garishness of effects, and incoherency of style. 

The more technical question referring to the 
material of mosaic, and its gain or injury to archi- 
tecture in decoration, still remains for considera- 
tion. 

In reference to its use in St. Paul's there has been 
much claim, and, perhaps, bold advertisement, in 
favour of a pronounged roughness in the manufac- 
ture of the tesserze employed, and also in a special 
aim in their use, in order, artificially, to produce 
great irregularities of:surface and violent angles of 
refraction. 

Here we are reminded that the best of good 
things in art processes becomes by mere exaggera- 
tion utterly bad and Vicious. 

The employment of mosaic is essentially dan- 
gerous in decorative effects. This for the reason 
that if not kept imsubordination, the result, so 
fascinating in old mosaics, at once degenerates to 
tinsel glitter and mere meretriciousness, which is 
incompatible with serious art. 

In old work when,in laying the tesserx, the aim 
of the mosaicist was to preserve a generally true 
surface, the unsought slight irregularities produced 
that soft sheeny refraction—or “ palpitation,” as 
Ruskin would have ®& which is the special magic 
of the material. 

This effect, as all ancient work shows, resulted 
from the great difficulty of making a series of cubes 
lie in order of absolute accuracy of surfaces. Tesserze, 
thus unaffectedly laid, produced gentle disagreement 
and tremor of refractions, with the results which, 
like many others in ancient work arising from acci- 
dent, we now hold to be precious, and cheaply exag- 
gerate while seeking to imitate. 

In the St. Paul's mosaics the extreme of irregu- 
larity, both in production of the material and the 
use of it, has beer intentionally and laboriously 
sought and then proclaimed as a merit. is 

By its own exaggeration it is self-condemned as an 
inartistic motive and a most commonplace vulgar 
result, which good architecture cannot endure. It 
may be safely assumed that no architect or artist 
who has studied the subject would hesitate to 
prefer St. Paul’s as it was to St. Paul's as it is now 
and threatens to be. 

It is to be remarked, too, that the second and 
third “saucer domes” of the choir have been 
treated in contradiction of the first (the easternmost) 
in order and date of execution. Here we have the 
work proclaiming its own failure of design, and thus 
its selt-condemnation. TORCELLO. 





MEASURING LEAD LIGHT GLAZING. 


Sik,—A maker of Iead lights, after inspecting the 
architect's drawings showin sizes of pons oo 
ders to execute the work at so much per square foot: 
A number of the lights in question (to door panels) 
are only about fo in. by 7 in., but in measuring up 
the maker counts these as a full square foot each. 
Is it usual to allow Stich a claim ? 


“ QUANTITIES.” 
ent of doubt arises from the 


*,* The only el 
tact of the maker having seen the drawings before 
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arecognised custom of the trade to allow a full square 
foot for any lights measuring less than this, and as 
the maker have no reason for supposing that 
any other system of measuring would be a 


@ ities,” we are afraid, has no option but to 
allow him what he claims.—Eb. 
+--+ 





The Student's Column, 


‘| QUANTITIES AND QUANTITY-TAKING. 


Cast Iron, 

IN WATER PIPES, per foot run.— 
special make, give the maker's name and 
number in catalogue, or p.c. or Lp. if possible ; 
lead and tow, or otherwise, whether ears 
cast on or ornamental loose bands, also 
the kind of spikes, and also description of 
facing to which pipes are fixed, i¢., brick, 
catalogue, or p.c. or l.p., and do the same with 
the holder-bats. If of very elaborate or costly 
state this, and also that the quantity includes 
all short lengths. Number swan-necks, bends 
tions, &c. (If of unusual shape, these should 
be described as “purpose made,” and to 
ber and maker's name given. 

Eaves Gutters, per foot run.—Give size and 
whether clip, countersunk, or otherwise, and 
if bedded on brick or stone and screwed to 
apart and how fixed—i.c., whether to rafters’ 
feet, to fascia, or plugged to wall. If brackets 

Circular gutters must be kept separate, 
stating the radii and including the patterns. 
lengths. 

Number stopped ends, returned ends, outlets, 
an angle of 135 deg., take a pattern for each 
variation, stating that the angles are purpose 
complete. 

Railings, per foot run—These are usually 
logue and maker's name, or the p.c. or 
Lp., numbering gates and (if separately listed) 
the mason’s or bricklayer’s work as the case 
may be. In the event of loose cast iron railing 
and maker's name, or p.c. or Lp. given, and the 
wrought iron rails measured at per foot run in- 
fully described with a sketch, if necessary, and 
patterns taken. 
as to heating trenches, at per foot run; and if 
small, numbered. In either case give catalogue 
case may be, but if no maker is specified then a 
full description with the thickness and the 
full description, or give catalogue number and 
maker’s name, or p.c. or Lp. It is well in 
weights, &c. Also, in the case of roof venti- 
lators, whether a wood base is required, or any 





Siving a quotation, ang therefore having had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the gizes of the lights. at is, however, 








CHAPTER XI.—MOoDES OF MEASUREMENT. 
Founder and Smith's Work. 

|: A ; : 

| “4 Give size, and state whether round, 
HX square, or otherwise, and if of any 
state if “heavy” make, how jointed, te. 
whether simply in red lead, caulked in red 
if fixed projecting from face of wall with 
blocks, projecting plugs, or holder - bats, and 
stone, or weather tiling. If the bands are 
ornamental, give maker's name and number in 
description, these had better be numbered 
separately. Measure rain-water pipes net and 
over string courses, knees over plinths (stating 
projections in each case), shoes, bends, junc- 
include patterns). Heads unless quite plain are 
usually billed at p.c. or L.p., or catalogue num- 
shape and, if possible, maker's name and 
number in catalogue. State how jointed—i.c., 
fascia or fixed on brackets. In the latter case, 
give description of brackets and the distance 
are of elaborate description, give sketch and 
description and keep separate as numbers. 

Measure eaves gutters net, and state this, 
and also that the quantity includes all short 
angles (external and internal), keeping those 
other than right angles separate, and if not to 
made. Small breaks around pilasters and 
other similar items must also be numbered 
taken from a catalogue, and if so it is then 
merely necessary to give the number in cata- 
the standards. The ends let in and leaded, and 
cut, and pinned, are numbered and billed with 
bars with wrought iron rails being specified, the 
former are numbered with catalogue number 
cluding the perforations. 

If railings are to special design they must be 

Gratings.—If covering large areas, at per foot 
superficial; if in narrow widths and long lengths 
number and maker's name, or p.c. or L.p., at per 
foot superficial, per foot run, or each, as the 
weight if possible, and take patterns. 

_ Ventilators.—Number these, giving sizes and 
taking these to inquire whether anything has 
to be provided by the builder, such as lines, 
other incidental work. 

Stoves, &c-—Number these, giving width of 









opening, catalo number and maker's name 
or p.c.. or Lp. These are frequently put in at 
provisional sum. In this case make it Perfectly 
clear whether this sum includes package and 
carriage, i.¢., whether the builder is to add 
this to the amount of the provision. In the 
latter case mention where the price is, anq 
also state the number of stoves included in this 
provisional amount, to enable the builder to 
make a allowance for carriage. 
Number all sundry items, such as coal plates 
ant —- &c., giving nee gaa and 

es, or the catalogue num &c., as pre. 
viously described. “a 
Wrought Iron, 


Chimney bars, per cwt.—Measure these at per 
foot run and afterwards weight out (on the 
abstract). Allow in the lengths for the ends 
built in. 
Gratings, per cwl--Measure the bars and 
frame at per foot run, and afterwards weight 
out and describe as “framed.” This will in. 
clude all ordinary labour in making, but if any 
portion is made to open take this as an “ extra” 
(giving the size of the opening portion, with 
any fittings required), and also any holes, &c., 
for pipes to pass through. It is advisable in 
the bill to state the sizes of the bars and frame. 
Railings, per cwt—If plain, follow gene- 
rally the system noted for gratings, but 
take as “extra” any forgings to shape, pointed 
or forged heads, &c. If the railing is orna- 
mental it is better billed at a p.c. sum fer foot 
run, or, if this is not possible, give a sketch, 
with sizes of bars marked on and the height, 
and work out the weight per foot run, and state 
this in the bill, 
Gates, if not given at a p.c., are frequently 
numbered, giving a sketch and the weight, 
with the locks, hinges, bolts, &c., taken 
separately. 
rhe ends of railing let in and leaded, &c, 
are taken separately, as described to “Cast 
Iron”’ railing. 
Balusters and Handrails, per cwt.—Measure 
these at per foot run, and afterwards weight 
out, keeping handrail (if rounded) separate, 
describe as “framed.” This includes all 
ordinary labours. Take forgings to ramps, 
wreaths, mitres, newel caps, &c., as “ extras.’ 
Rounded handrails are frequently measured 
at per foot run, still describing as “ framed, 
keeping ramped and wreathed portions 
separate if of considerable length, but if short, 
number these as “ extra,” as last described. 
Bolts and Straps, per cwt., if more than 
12 in.long. Measure at per foot run and after- 
wards weight out, keeping bolts and straps 
separate. Include with the bolts the weight 
of heads, nuts, and washers, and with the 
straps the holes for bolts. Add to the latter 
the weight of gibs and cottars to straps to king 
or queen posts, or number separately, giving 
the weight. Number as extra any ornamental 
washers and also any ornamental forging to 
straps. Bolts under 12 in. long and lewis bolts 
are numbered complete, giving diameter and 
length, and including the heads, nuts, and 
washers with the items. King and queen rods 
are measured at per foot run and afterwards 
weighted as noted for bolts. : 
Number small items, such as plate corbels, 
&c., giving the size, or weight, and descrip- 
tion. : 
Note.—The weights for bar iron (round, 
square, and rectangular), also bolt heads, &c., 
will be found in most books of reference. 
Constructional Steel and Ironwork. 
Rolled joists, per cwt.—Measure at per foot rum 
and afterwards weight out. If much variation in 
size of joists keep each size separate, ~ 
the number of joists, and the size, ieee 
heights (either in floors, or, the heights 200% 
ground) to which they are thoisted. If oh 
ceptional length, entailing difficulty in’ & . 
in” keep these also separate, State if ge 
dead ‘lengths, and, if so, the fact that they 
“ measured net.” : 
Number holes for bolts, stating thickness, : 
metal, and the sizes of the bolts, and ee 
punched or bored, and if the latter, wh a 
“done in position.” Number also forging: © 
full particulars, sizes of jor 


o ted on, &c. : 
slates for these. Also connexions, stating 
whether flanges (one or both) are 
giving the sizes of angle-plates, 
and sizes of bolts and holes to ewe me 
anything ~~ a — anne (horizontally © 
tically) mention this also. : 
Riveted Girders, per cwt., keeping separate 





and giving in the bill the full description and 
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lengths, and also the heights to which they are 
hoisted. If these are selected from a list it is 
of course merely a question of measuring the 
length at so many Ibs. per foot run ; but if 
specially designed they must be taken in detail, 
and the separate items weighted on the abstract 
and added together. An allowance of from 3 
per cent. to § per cent. (according to propor- 
tion) is usually added for the rivets. 

Connexions are numbered as described to 
rolled joists. 

Roof Trusses, &c.—These are better billed 
under a separate heading as, “ The following 
in No. (here follows description of truss with 
the sizes of the various parts),"" and measured 
and weighted in detail at per cwt. with the 
extra forgings, bolts, holes, connexions, &c., 
numbered. The general rules for measuring 
bolts, &c., previously noted will apply as to the 
mode of measurement. 

Angle Purlins, &c., per cwt—Measure, these 
at per foot run, and afterwards weight out. and 
number connexions, &c., including plates, 
bolts, and holes, giving sizes and descriptions. 
Number also cleats for purlins, giving descrip- 
tion and the bolts and holes. 

Flitch Plates, per cwt.—Measure at per foot 
superficial and afterwards weight out. Number 
holes for bolts, stating the sizes of the bolts. 

Steet or Wrought-Iron Stanchions, per cwt.— 
The rules for measuring riveted girders will 
apply generally to these. 

Cast-lron shaprsccnitned gr cwl—The metal in 
these must be measured in detail at per foot 
superficial (for the shafts, caps, and bases, &c.) 
or per foot run (for featherings and such like), 
collected on the abstract, and afterwards 
weighted out and billed as “in No, (here 
give size, length, and description of stanchions, 
and the height to which they are hoisted).” 
Take a pattern to each variety, or if merely a 
slight alteration to pattern will answer the 
purpose, take as “ Alteration to last pattern 
(stating what the alteration is).” Holes for 
bolts must be “rhymered out,” number these, 
state the size of bolts and the thickness of 
metal. 

Cast-iron Columns, per cwt.—The rules for 
measuring cast-iron stanchions will apply 
generally to these. Take the mean girt of the 
shaft by the thickness of metal, and add cap 
and base plates, and also neckings, mouldings 
to caps and bases, &c., and include with the 
weight. Take patterns as described for 
stanchions, and also holes for bolts. 

Note-—The weights for the various thick- 
nesses of wrought and cast iron and steel will 
be found in most books of reference. 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr. WILLIAM KIRKHOUSE.—Mr. William Kirk- 
house, C.E., has just died at Llansamlet, near 
Swansea, aged eighty-three. His father, a mining 
engineer, was contractor of the Tennant Canal 
between Swansea and Aberdulais. In his youth 
deceased assisted his father in various undertakings, 
afterwards taking ap cong under Brunel in sur- 
veying portions of the Great Western Railway. In 
1849 deceased left for Australia where he spent 
forty-five years, practising in Melbourne and other 
places. Three years ago he returned to Llansamlet. 
dn December, 1895, he went alone to Egypt and 
Palestine, staying at Jerusalem until May last year. 


—_— 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


BUILDING AND ENGINEERING NOTES, ABERDEEN. 
—The “boom” in the building trade continues. 
Aberdeen Town Council has appointed Mr. Robert 
Milne, foreman mason, as inspector of works for the 
workmen's dwellings, Urquhart-road, and the new 
polion workshops in King-street.—The John Knox 

tee Church congregation are to build a new church 
(950 sittings ; cost, 4,500/.), Mr. George Coutts, 

berdeen, being architect. (Further particulars of 
this are given in another paragraph).—The_ mason 
work of the new south wing (for Physics Department) 
% Marischal College—Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie 
a parr architect, Aberdeen—is now finished, and 
ye uilding is being roofed in.—After local inquiry the 
ne it Railways Commissioners have recommended 
ye aye of an order for Aberdeen suburban railway 
ao » 40,0001. per mile ; total, 132,000/.); and also 
( Aber light mye sree the town of Fraserburgh 
e vi St. _- 
= medical block at Abetioe yal Tnbtmary 
— 14,0001), of which Messrs. W. & J. Smit 
Po Kelly, Aberdeen, are architects, is now almost 
ished. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL AND SCHOOLS, CASTLETON 
roma SHEFFIELD.—The foundation and memorial 
‘mes were laid on the 23rd ult. of a new Wes- 
may chapel and schools to be erected ona site 

© Chapel-en-le-Frith-road. The premises com- 
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lavatories, with heating vaults, cellars, &c. The 
chapel is 50 ft. long by 33 ft. wide, divided into five 
bays by internal buttresses arched over to form an 
arcade on each side enclosing mullioned windows. 
Externally ithe buildings are of local limestone 
in regular courses, with Stoke stone dressings. The 
contracts, amounting to 1,571/., have been let to 
Mr. Fidler, of Eckington, for the builders’ 
work ; Messrs. Wheat & Son, for the joiners’ work ; 
Messrs. Chadwick & Sons, of Sheffield, for the plas- 
terers’ and slaters’ work ; Mr. George Rusling, of 
Sheffield, for the plumbers’ and glaziers’ work ; and 
Mr. F. Roe, ot Castleton, for the painters’ work. 
The architect is Mr. H. W. Lockwood, Sheffield. 

POLICE COURT, DRIFFIELD.—The new County 
Offices at Driffield were opened on the 23rd ult. The 
official department consists of a court-room with an 
open-timbered roof. A vestibule divides the court- 
room from the principal entrance. Immediately 
adjoining the court-room, and connected therewith, 
are rooms for magistrates, solicitors, and witnesses. 
The walls are of Lincolnshire red stock bricks, with 
a free use of stone dressings. Dumfries red stone 
has been used for the dressings of the official part 
of the structure. The designs have been prepared 
by Mr. A. Beaumont, of Beverley, Surveyor to the 
County Council, and the whole has been carried out 
under his superintendence. Messrs. G. Shepherdson 
& Son, Limited, Driffield, have been contractors, and 
they have had as sub-contractors Mr. Moses Gage, 
for the brickand plaster work; and Mr. W. Walker for 
the plumbing and glazing work. Messrs. C. H. 
Taylor & Son have supplied the iron railings in 
front of the buildings, and also the heating 
apparatus. 

JouN Knox FREE CHURCH, ABERDEEN.—At a 
special meeting of the congregation of this church, 
held in the Church Hall, Gerrard-street, on the 22nd 
ult., plans of the proposed new church and class- 
rooms were submitted. The new church is to cost 

,2001., and the class-rooms 300/. The new church 
is to be erected on the site of the present building. 
It is designed in the Italian style. The main por- 
tions of the masonry will be of rock-faced Kemnay 
ashlar, the pilasters and cornices being of close- 
picked Kemnay granite. The other elevations will 
be of square snicked rubble. In the centre of the 
elevation is the main doorway with coloured pilas- 
ters. Ateach side of the church there will be an 
entrance door, with porches communicating with 
the hall and class-rooms. The total number of 
sittings provided will be g30—538 in the area, 369 
in the galleries, and forty-three in the choir seats. 
The interior measures 78 ft.6 in. by 59 ft. 6 in., with 
an average height of 34 ft. The pulpit is situated at 
the north end of the church, and behind it, under the 
wheel window, is a space designed for the reception of 
an organ, although in the meantime this space will be 
built up. The choir seats are to be in front of the 
pulpit and railed off with pitch-pine, with an orna- 
mental iron railing on the top. The whole of the 
seating and woodwork, including the pulpit, will be 
of pitch-pine, stained dark oak and varnished. The 
area is broken up into three portions by two passages 
running the entire length of the church, and giving 
access to the vestibule at one end and the vestry 
apartments at the other. The galleries will extend 
round three sides of the building, and will be sup- 
ported on cast-iron columns with ornamental 
capitals and bases. The columns are continued up 
to the ceiling, and support semicircular arches. At 
the rear of the church vestry, lavatory, and cloak- 
room accommodation will be provided. The build- 
ing will be heated by hot-water pipes, and ventilated 
by means of twenty inlets in the side walls and an 
exhaust ventilator in the roof. The new class-rooms 
to be erected at the east side of the church will be 
fitted up in a manner similar to the church, and are 
intended to serve as a session-house and room for 
Deacons’ Court, as well as for other meetings. Mr. 
George Coutts is the architect for the new building. 

HEADQUARTERS AND DRILL HALL, First LANARK 
RirLtes’ GLascow. — The new headquarters, 
club, and drill hall of the rst Lanark Rifle Volun- 
teers have just been opened by Lord Wolseley, 
Commander-in-Chief. The frontage is in West 
Princes-street. The building is a free treatment of 
French Renaissance, the material being red sand- 
stone from Ballochmyle. There are four stories, 
apart from the basement, and each has been set 
apart for a particular purpose. In the basement 
have been placed the armoury, with accommodation 
for 1,700 stand of arms, the quartermaster’s stores, 
the heating chamber, and kitchen, with the neces- 
sary offices. From the ground floor upwards the 
building will be utilised as the regimental head- 

uarters and club. Immediately on entering trom 
the street the whole of the apartments on either 
side of the hall are given over to the rank 
and file—a reading-room being on the right 
and a recreation room on the left. The first 
floor has been allotted to the sergeants, the 
accommodation being similar to that in the story 
below, and consisting principally of a mess room 
on one side and billiard room on the other, with 
two orderly rooms adjoining. On the second floor 
the officers’ quarters are situated, consisting of 
colonel’s apartment, mess room, billiard room, and 
adjutant's room. Accommodation for the sergeant- 
major and for the clubmaster is provided on the 





upper floors. The main entrance to the drill hall is 
rep corridor leading from West Princes-street. 


Prise chapel, school, vestry, class-rooms, kitchen, | Though a distinct building from the headquarters 





and club, there is communication between both 
buildings by means of an inside passage. The 
dimensions of the hall are 130 ft. in length by 70 ft. 
in width. It is built of brick with stone dressing. 
A gallery is carried round the four sides. The floor 
is constructed of solid pitch pine blocks. Between 
the hall and the headquarters is a smaller hall fitted 
asa gymnasium, and in connexion with this are a 
series of lavatories, baths, and dressing-rooms. The 
cost of the premises has been about 14,0001. The 
buildings have been erected from designs by Mr. 
George Bell, of Messrs. Clarke & Bell, architects, 
Glasgow. 

CHAPEL, CLATTERBRIDGE WORKHOUSE, NEAR 
BIRKENHEAD.—The foundation stone has just been 
laid of new chapel and lecture-hall at this work- 
house. The building is of brick, from plans by Mr. 
C. O. Francis, architect, the contractors being Messrs. 
McLachlan & Batkin, Birkenhead. 

RESTORATION OF THE PARISH CHURCH, STOCKTON- 
ON-TEES.—A faculty has been applied for for the 
restoration of this old parish church, which dates 
back to the twelfth century. A report by Mr. Percy 
H. Currey, architect, of Derby, upon the condition 
of the building, has just been issued. 

HIGH SCHOOL EXTENSION, GLASGOW.—A new 
wing of the High School, Glasgow, was opened by 
Sir Henry Craik on the 21st ult. It consists of four 
class-rooms and a manual instruction-room, measur- 
ing 50 ft. by 30 ft., on the ground-floor, and of five 
class-rooms and a gymnasium, also measuring 50 ft. 
by 30ft., on the floor above. On both flats also there 
are the necessary teachers’ rooms and cloak-room 
accommodation. In the basement flat there are 
play-sheds. Heating is by hot-water. The new 
wing provides accommodation for at least 400 
scholars. The whole work has been carried through 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. L. Cowan, 
architect, Glasgow. 

COUNTY SCHOOL, LLANGOLLEN.—The foundation- 
stone has just been laid of a new school at Lian- 
gollen. The buildings are being erected at an 
estimated cost of 4,790/. The architect is Mr. 
Teather, of Cardiff. 

SCHOOL, LAKENHAM, NEAR NORWICH. — The 
foundation-stone of an extension of St. Mark's 
Schools has just been laid at Lakenham. The ex- 
tension will provide additional accommodation for 
400 children. The building is being erected by Mr. 
J. S. Smith, from designs by Mr. A. J. Lacey, of 
Norwich. 

THE BEANEY INSTITUTE, CANTERBURY. — The 
foundation-stone of this building was laid recently 
by the Mayor of Canterbury. The architect of the 
building is Mr. A. H. Campbell, and the builder is 
Mr. H. B. Wilson. 

SCHOOL, LOANHEAD, EDINBURGH.—The Lass- 
wade School Board opened, on the 20th ult., a new 
school at Loanhead fur the accommodation of 250 
infants. The school, which is situated on ground 
adjoining the Free Church, has a central corridor, 
from which three class-rooms enter, these class- 
rooms being separated by movable screens, so that 
the whole may be formed into a large hall when 
required. On the other side of the corridor is the 
Board and teachers’ rooms. The total cost is over 
2,0001., and the building was executed by local 
tradesmen under the direction of Mr. R. M. Cameron, 
architect, Edinburgh. 

VictoRIA CLOCK TOWER, ExMmovuTH.— The 
foundation stone has just been laid at Exmouth of 
the clock tower in course of erection on the 
Esplanade. The builder is Mr. T. Abell, and the 
architects are Messrs. Kerley & Ellis. 

CHURCH, YOKER, NEAR GLASGOW.—The memo- 
rial-stone of the church which is being erected at 
Yoker by the congregation in connexion with the 
Church of Scotland was laid recently. The church 
is cruciform in plan, and measures about Ioo ff. in 
length by 68 ft. in breadth, consisting of nave, aisles, 
double transepts, and chancel, with two entrance 
porches at the front end of the side walls, and will 
accommodate about 570 sitters. The front elevation 
faces the main road. The walls are being built of 
red sandstone from Bredisholm Quarry. The root 
is an open timber one. The plans and designs are 
by Messrs. Boston, Menzies, & Morton, architects, 
Greenock, and the total cost is expected to be 3,300. 
VOLUNTEER DRILL HALL, CHESTERFIELD.—The 
foundation stone has just been laid at Chesterfield 
of a Volunteer Drill Hall. Mr. W. C. ee ot 
Chesterfield, is the architect, and Mr. John Wright 
2 Sear ance WITNEY.—The new science 
and art buildings which have been erected on a site 
given by Messrs. Clinch & Co., situated at the rear 
of the Wesleyan schools, Witney, were opened 
recently by the Duke of Marlborough. The pre- 
mises have been erected by Messrs. Bartlett Bros. 
at a cost of about £1,100. The new buildings con- 
sist of the following rooms :—On the first floor : 
(1) Lecture theatre, 28 ft. by 25 ft., with ee | seats 
to accomodate seventy-two person, lecture table, and 
arrangements tor lantern illustrations, by day or 
night ; (2) Master’s preparation room ; (3) Physical 
laboratory, 25 ft. by 18 ft., with accomodation for 
twenty students; (4) Store room and quantitive 
analysis room. On the second floor ; (5) Chemical 
laboratory, with benches fitted up for twenty 
students working at one time. The architect was 
Mr. W. Fyfield. 

New CATHOLIC CHURCH, HERONS GHYLL, 
SussEX.—Cardinal Vaughan opened a new chureh 
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on the 22nd ult., witch has been built at Herons 
Ghyll. The church, which is on the Herons Ghyll 
estate, has been built of Sussex sandstone, marble and 
Bath stone being used in the interior. The 
building is in the y English style. It consists of 
nave, chancel, two side chapels, and tower. The high 
altar is of alabaster atid marble, and much of the 
work in the chancel is also of marble and carved 
stont. The roof is of pitch pine, and the floor is of 
pitch pine blocks. The organ chamber occupies the 
first stage of the tower, and the windows are filled 
with stained glass. The three east windows repre- 
sent the Resurrection, St. Peter, and St. John the 
Evangelist (to whom ‘the church is dedicated) ; and 
the subjects of the west windows are from the lives 
of St. Philip Neri and §t. Theresa. The choir stalls 
are of oak. Mr. F. A, Walters, of Westminster, was 
the architect. < 

BuiLprxve Operations, KILLIN, PERTH.—The 
building trade here has been fairly brisk during the 
past two months. A block ——_* six 
dwellings is being erected by Mr. Duncan pbell, 
Dumduraugh. The contractors are: masons, 
Messrs MacPherson & M‘Lean, Fernan ; joiners, 
M. & J. Campbell, Killin. A large block, consisting 
of dwellings and shops, is being erected at the corner 
of Hotel Park by Mr. Alex. M‘Nab, Bovain + masons, 
M‘Donald & Blaikie, Aberfeldy; joiners, Stothard, 
Crietf ; carting contractors, M‘William & M‘Rae, 
Killin. The architect in both cases is Mr. Bell, 
Aberfeldy. OR 

Parish CHURCH HALLs, CAMBUSLANG, GLASGOW. 
—The foundation stones have just been laid of the 
new halls which are being built in the vicinity 
of the Parish Church at Kirkhill. The halls, which 
are of Gothic style, are divided into three rooms— 
one capable of seating 590 persons, the second 100, 
and the third 50. The frontage extends for 7o ft. in 
length, and contains two triple and two single 
windows. Above the triple windows there are 
pediments rising—one to a height of 30 ft., and the 
other 25 ft. The erection has cost upwards of 1,800/., 
and was designed by Mr. A. Lindsay Miller, archi- 
tect, Cambuslang and Glasgow. The contractors 
were :—Messrs. J. & J. Train, builders; Messrs. 
Watson & Aird, joiners; Mr. Robert Clark, slater ; 
Mr. George Rankine, plumber ; and Messrs. John 
Murray & Co., plasterers, all of Cambuslang. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, CANTON, CARDIFF.—The 
foundation stone has just been laid of a new Wes- 
leyan Chapel for Canton. The building will be in 
the Gothic style, one ofthe principal features being 
a tower, with a turret, at the north-west corner of 
the church. The materials to be used are Newbridge 
stone and Bath stone dressings, and the internal 
woodwork will be of pitch pine. The church will 
seat about 650 people, and the amount of the con- 
tract is 2,360/. Messrs, Cox & Bardo, of Cardiff, 
are the builders; and-the architects are Messrs. 
Habershon & Fawckner, of Newport and Cardiff. 

UNDERGROUND CONVENIENCES, HIGH HOLBORN 
—For some months , under the direction of the 
Board of Works for the St. Giles’s District, a public 
lavatory has been in course of construction at High 
Holborn, near the Royal Music Hall. It was opened 
for public use on the 22nd ult. The work was 
designed and executed, at an estimated cost of 
3,6972, in accordance with the drawings and specifi- 
cations of Mr. George Wallace, Engineer to the 
Board, the contractors being Messrs. Killingback & 
Co., of Camden Town. 3 The sanitary arrangements 
have been carried out Mr. G. Jennings, of Lam- 
beth. Considerable difficulty was experienced in 
making the necessary exgavations beneath the public 
way owing to the presence of a cast-iron tube, about 
four and a half feet in diameter, embedded in solid 
brickwork. This is part of the tube constructed 
some thirty years ago for the of conveying 
parcels between the General Post Office at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand and Euston. The removal of the 
obstruction involved some delay in the construction 
of the lavatory. 

CHURCH, BELFAST.-<The first step towards the 
erection of a new church for All Saints’ parish, 
Belfast, took place recetitly, when the foundation 
stone of the new building was laid by Mrs. Dunbar 
Buller. The church is @tuaté on the north side of 
University-street. The fgesent building operations 
have not yet included the’chancel walls, which will 
extend another 35 ft. northwards. The church is 
designed in the Early English style, and consists of 
a nave divided from the aisles by columns and 
arches, which carry the clearstory. At the end of 
the nave is a portion reserved for a baptistry, and 
at the ends of the aisles are placed the entrance 
porches, four in number. The chancel extends 
trom the nave 35 ft. by 2§ ft. 6 in. wide, and on one 
side is the organ chamber, which opens both to the 
<hancel and to the aisles. On the opposite side of 
the chancel is placed the vestry, with its communi- 
cations both to the aisles and the chancel. The 
extreme internal length of the church is 131 ft. 
8 in. by 69 ft. 8 in. wide; while the centre of the 
nave ceiling rises to 45 ft. from the floor ; and the 
aisle walls to 14 ft., and from the floor to the top of 
the clearstory is 36 ft. All the internal fittings of 
the church, and the exposed timber of the roof will 
be of pitch pine. The exterior of the church is 
finished in red compressed brick, and red Dumfries 
sandstone dressings to the doors and windows. At 
the south-west angle is the tower, which will 
be carried up to a height of 108 ft. where it will 
terminate with a parapet and four pinnacles; op 
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he angle of this tower is an octagon turret stair 
har Gan gives communication to the bell- 
ringers’ chamber, the belfry, and the tower roof. 
The buildings were designed by Mr. William J. 
Fennell, ee «Ty under whose supervision they 
are beitig carried out by Mr. Robert y, builder. 

St. GEORGE'S CHURCH, NoTTINGHAM.—On the 
23rd ult. a memorial stone was laid by Colonel Sir 
Charles Seely, Bart., to commemorate the com- 
mencement of the last section of this church, viz., 
chancel, vestries, organ place, and chancel aisle, It 
is proposed to eventually add a new Lady Chape I 
upon the south side of the chancel. The architect is 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, and the builders are Messrs. Rudd 
& Son, of Grantham, The building will be faced 
with Hollington masonry, and will be surmounted 
with plain tiles. 

Post OFFICE, READING.—A new post-office has 
been erected at Reading, in Blagrave-street. The 
new building is carried out in local red brick, with 
Bath stone p Rab and rough grey granite bases 
for the main columns; and glazed bricks running 
shoulder high. The ground floor is occupied b the 
large rooms required by parcels and the letter 
sorters, and by the side the Postmaster has a private 
office. The ent includes a storage room, 
fitted with a lift; other store-rooms, kitchens for 
clerks and also for letter-carriers, and lavatories. 
The work has been carried out, from plans os iy 
by the Office of Works, by Mr. Tucker, of Reading, 
the contractor, under the supervision of Mr. Askew, 
of the Office of Works. 

Houses, PONTLOTTYN, VIA Cagpirr.—The tender 
of Messrs. Griffiths Bros., of Trealaw, for building 
sixty-five or more houses at Pontlottyn, has been 
accepted at 139/. 10s, per house. Mr. W. Davies is 
the architect. 

BANK, HACKNEY. — Bank buildings for the 
Directors of the London and Provincial Bank have 
just been erected at Hackney, at the corner of Mare- 
street and King Edward’s-road. The bank has a 
frontage of 80 ft., and is in the Renaissance style. It 
consists of three floors, the top ornamented by 
dormer windows. The electric light fittings through- 
out the premises are by Messrs. Moody Bros. Mr. 
William Saint, of Cambridge, is the builder, and the 
contract price is about 4.000/. The fittings in the 
general office, as well as the dado, are of polished 
mahogany ; the floor is composed of wood blocks 
and mosaic. The strong-room is fireproof through- 
out, the shelves being of slate. The architects are 
Messrs. Bourchier & Galsworthy, of Westminster. 
The whole of the work has been carried out under 
the direction of Mr. Flower, clerk of the works. 

CHURCH, STENHOUSEMUIR, STIRLING.—The cere- 
mony of cutting the first sod in connexion with 
the erection of a church in Stenhousemuir, to be 
built as a memorial of Dr. M‘Laren’s jubilee, has 
just been performed. Messrs. John Burnett & Son, 
Glasgow, are the architects of the building. 

INFANT SCHUOL, HOLY TRINITY, TAUNTON.— 
The Hon. Mrs. Portman laid the foundation stone 
recently of a new infant school, which is to be 
erected at Holy Trinity. The new building will give 
accommodation for 250 children. It will cost about 
10001. Mr. G. C. Strawbridge is the architect, and 
Mr. W. Rendell the builder. 

HOTEL METROPOLE, BEXHILL.—This building is 
in course of erection for Mr. A. Shurey, to the west 
of the Coastguard Station. Mr. Peter Jenkins is the 
contractor, Mr. Banks is the foreman of works, and 
Mr. J. B. Wall is the architect. 

CO-OPERATIVE PREMISES, DEWSBURY. — The 
new show-rooms which have been erected by the 
Dewsbury Co-operative Society in Halifax-road are 
now almost completed. The new building is three 
stories high. The floor of the basement is of con- 
crete, and the walls are tiled from top to bottom. 
The room on the ground oor is 43 ft. 6 in, by 
47 ft. 6 in., the same size as the room underneath. 
Besides show-rooms, there will be a packing room 
and an office. The room on the second toor will 
be 58 ft. by 48 ft. The top room will be the same 
size as the room on the first floor. The rooms will 
be lighted throughout with electric light. There 
is a wide staircase running from top to bottom, 
and a hoist has been fixed. The new rooms 
will be heated by hot water on the low-pressure 
system. Each floor is supported by steel girders, 
which are carried by cast-iron columns. The 
cost, it is expected, will be about 4,c00/. Messrs. 
Holtom & Fox are the architects ; and the various 
works have been carried out by the following :— 
Messrs. W. Scott & Son, Dewsbury, masons; 
Messrs. Fothergill & Schofield, Batley Carr, joiners ; 
Messrs. Bagshaw & Co., Batley, ironfounders ; 
Mr. F. Newsome, Dewsbury, plumber; Mr. W. R. 
Thompson, Dewsbury, slater; Mr. W. Parker, 
Heckmondwike, plasterer ; Mr. N. Ramsden, Dews- 
bury, painter ; Messrs. Calvert & Co., Huddersfield, 
heating apparatus; and Mr. Charles Field, Dews- 
bury, ventilating apparatus. 

EW WING, County HOSPITAL, YORK.—The 
Duke of Cambridge laid the foundation stone on the 
23rd ult. of the new Victoria ward at the York 
County Hospital. The new wing will occupy a 
piece of the garden on the south side of the institu- 
tion, and will be approached from a corridor which 
connects the Watt ward with the main block. It is 





to be a one-story building, and will comprise a 
children’s ward ior cighteen beds, 70 ft. long by 
24 ft. wide, an inspection ward for two beds, a day 


-Foom, a ward kitchen, and the usual offices, together 


blocks. Open 
a sun-room, with glazed roo; 
into which the beds of the patients can be wheeled’ 
The buildings are to be fire-proof throughout, the 
walls lined with tiles, and the floors laid with teak 
The roof will form a flat, which will be laid with 
asphal to this the patients from the y 
rooms of the main building may have access. Th. 
architects for the extension are Messrs. Demaine 4 
Brierley. 

BIRMINGHAM MEAT MARKET.—The new Corpora. 
tion Meat Market and Slaughterhouse building, Bir. 
mingham, is to be on the 27th inst. by the 

Mayor of Birm: — Messrs. Essex & Nico} 
are the architects. building, which covers an 
extensive site bounded by Bradford-street, Sherlock. 
street East, and Cheapside, has been erected by Mr. 
Jobn Bowen. The elevations to the thoroughfares, 
and the water tower, are of buff terra-cotta, with 

i red facings. 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOL, CARDIFF.—On the 25th ult 
the Earl of Dumfries opened St. Cuthbert’s School, 
-street, Bute Docks. The pps bee been 
made to serve the double purpose of a church and 
mixed school, the altar and accessories being railed 
off when secular instruction is being given. The 
structure is Gothic in style. The architect is Mr. 
W. N. Gardner (Newport), and the builder Mr. John 
Gibson (Cardiff). 

MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF SCIENCE, BRIGHTOY.— 
The new Municipal School of Science and Techno. 
logy, erected in Richmond-terrace, on the eastern 
side of the Level, Brighton, was opened recently. 
It is designed for future extensions, when occasion 
demands. Mr. F. J. C. May, the Borough Engineer, 
designed the building, and the work has been carried 
out by Mr. W. A. Field, of Brighton. The school has 
a frontage of nearly 76ft., the height to the finial 
of the central gable is nearly 74 ft. It is constructed 
of red brick, with terra-cotta dressings. The en- 
trance to the building is through a pair of wrought 
iron gates, leading into a vestibule, with, on the 
rien a marble staircase conducting to the top 

the building. The flooring of the vestibule is of 
mosaics, the central device being a reproduction of 
the new Borough arms. The walls of the vestibule, 
as well as of the stairways and landings to the top 
of the building, are covered with maijolica tiles. 
A working staircase for the use of the students 
exists on the other side of the building, giving access 
to the basement and the three floors. On each 
stage the building is planned with a corridor extend- 
ing right through the establishment from front to 
back, for a depth of 162 ft.; and from these cor- 
ridors the workshops, class-rooms, lecture theatres, 
and laboratories open out on each side. Like the 
vestibule, all the corridors on the ground and upper 
floors are laid with mosaic pavement, and they have 
tiled dados. In the basement the heavier t are 
provided for. At one end is the smithy. Here, too, 
are a couple of boilers, one for the heating of the 
entire institution by a system of hot-water coils and 
for the supply of hot water for use, and the other a 
high-pressure boiler for the supply of hot water and 
steam for the laboratories. Elsewhere in the basement 
are an electric-light department and wiring-room ; 
a carpenter's shop ; and, besides various offices and 
lockers, a room for instruction in brickwork and 
masonry. Near the vestibule on the ground floor 
are a waiting-room and rooms. set apart for the use 
of the Principal, the Committee of Management. 
and the Secretary. On either side of the corridor 
are a mechanical engineering lecture theatre, 42 ft 
by 22 ft. ; a machine drawing room, almost as large; 
an engineer's room and professors’ room; two 

eneral classrooms; a mechanical engineering 

boratory ; an engineering workshop ; 2 metallur- 
gical furnace room, and a printing room. A feature ~ 
of the machine drawing room is that it is illuminat 
by inverted naked arc lights, the illumination f 
which is reflected from the white walls and — 
The first floor is largely given up to chemistry o 
physics. The lecture theatres in both —— 
have open hammer-beam roof and timber trusses 
ornamental design. In the chemical laboratory 
every stand is illuminated with a separate ors 
light, and each stand has a fume closet, from ' em 
the fumes are carried away into a central Moyo red 
shaft that extends right through the building and 
purposes of ventilation. Besides class-rooms 
preparation rooms for each subject, the , 
tion ton this floor also comprises a een 


for 
library. The lecture theatre and suite of rooms 
the study of biology are located on the top Scot ie 
front part of which is given u coca = grain on 
teaching of dressmaking me , with a 


demonstration room. 


set of apartments. 
the various class-rooms for a 


in languages, shorthand, type-writing, 

keeping, whilst the lecture theatres’ will serve for 
science lectures. 

ADDITION TO CHURCH OF St. AXDREW, O° 
HILL, WOLSTANTON.—The foundation oo, 
additions which are to be made to the “oul. 
St. Andrew, Porthill, Wolstanton, was laid of T 
asth ult. by Mrs. R. L: Johnson. The extension 





¢onsist a south aisle, transept, vestry, soul! 
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h. The new building will be of 
pecker with the existing structure, and 
the contract has been let to Messrs. Yorke & Good- 
win, of Tunstall. Messrs. pews & any 3, 
architects a o — church, have prepared the 
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anny Pica FOR GIRLS, TRURO.—The building 
which has been erected at the of Lemon-street, 
Truro, for the accommodation of the High School 
for Girls, has just been opened. The architect was 
Mr. E. R. Robson, F.S.A., under whose direction 
the work was supervised by Mr. Silvanus Trevail, 
and executed by Mr. J. Collwer. Sn 

RESTORATION OF ST. ALKMOND's CHURCH, 
SHREWSBURY. — The restoration of St. Alkmond's 
Church, Shrewsbury, has just been com leted. 
The alterations include the erection of pin- 
nacles at the base of the spire, which were 
demolished some years ago. he west gallery, 
which was found to be in a very unsafe condi- 
tion, has been removed, and the old-fashioned seats 
have been reduced to a lower form ; new flooring 
has been put in; and, by means of a projection 
into the nave, a chancel has been provided, including 
stalls for the clergy and choir. Oak screens have 
also been erected tor the purpose of providing 
vestries and an organ chamber, while the organ, 
previously situated in the west gallery, has been 
removed and reconstructed, and is now placed in 
the chancel. A new porch has been erected on 
the south side of the west-end of the church, which 
has enabled the old porch at the east-end to be 
built in, and will now be used as a vestry for the 
choir. Other works are contemplated, part of which 
will include the reopening of the old tower arch, 
which at present is bricked up. The structural 
work has been carried out by Mr. R. Price, builder, 
Shrewsbury, under the directions of Mr. A. E. Lloyd 
Oswell, architect, of Shrewsbury, while Mr. Ebrall, 
of Shrewsbury, has done the work of removing and 
reconstructing the organ. 

GRAND HOTEL, SHERINGHAM, NORFOLK.—A 
Grand Hotel is being erected at Sheringham, with a 
frontage to the sea of 305 ft. Sufficient space has 
been reserved on the ‘site for the building of an 
annexe. The hotel is being built 7 Messrs. Youngs, 
of Norwich, from plans by Mr. H. J. Green, of the 
same city. 

CHURCH RESTORATION, WALPOLE Str. ANDREW. 
—The church of this parish, which has been closed 
for restoration purposes, was reopened on the 16th 
ult, The architect was Mr. H. C. M. Hurst, of 
Bristol, and the contractors were Messrs. Davis Bros., 
Wisbech, and Mr. J. W. Wilkinson, Elm. 

New WING, West NORFOLK AND LYNN 
HosPITaL.—The memorial stone has just been laid of 
an addition to the West Norfolk and Lynn Hospital. 
The new wing, which is an extension of the existing 
building towards the east, has a length of 44 ft. and 
adepth of go ft.; itis being built of white brick. 
In the front part of the ground floor is to be a ward 
measuring 44 ft. by 20 ft., intended for the accom- 
modation of children ; in the rear of this a corridor in 
continuation of the existing one, and on the other 
side of that will be, to the east, lavatories, bath- 
room, &c., and to the west a kitchen and store- 
room, with an annexe for a staircase between. The 
kitchen will be a lean-to with no upper story, but 
the sanitary offices and the corridor will have 
duplicates above them. The remaining portion of 
the upper floor will be occupied by four bedrooms 
and a linen-room. The plans were prepared by Mr. 
5 Green, of Norwich and Lynn, and the builder 
is Mr. H. G. Rudrum, of Lynn, the amount of whose 
contract is a little over 1,000/. 

PROPOSED WORKING MEN's CLUB, GATESHEAD. — 
A special effort is being made to raise money in 
support of a scheme for providing new premises for 
the Ven. Bede's Working Men's Club. The scheme, 
which has now been matured, embraces a parish hall 
for Sunday-school and other purposes, as well as an 
enlargement of the men’s club rooms, Plans have 
been prepared by Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, architects, 
Newcastle. The total cost of the work is estimated 
at about 1,100/. 

CHANCEL, CHOBHAM CHURCH, SURREY.—The 
chancel of Chobham Parish Church is being rebuilt. 
The work has been undertaken by Messrs. Norris & 
Son, of Sunningdale, Mr. J. T. Lee being the 
architect. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, MOUNTAIN ASH, GLAMORGAN- 
SHIRE.—The foundation stone of a new Roman 
Catholic Church was laid recently at Mountain Ash 
by the Earl of Dumfries. The new church is 
Situated upon land forming part of the Gwern Ivor 
Estate. The buildings are to cost 3,000/., and the 
contract has been entrusted to Mr. Collins, of 
Tewkesbury. The architect is Mr. Bernard Smith, 
of London, 

SCHOOLS, KNOWSLEY-ROAD, ECCLESTON, ST. 
HELENS—In a competition for new schools and 
mission church to be built in connexion with 
Eccleston Church, designs were submitted by a 
limited number of architects in the district includ- 
ing Liverpool and Southport, and the plans of Mr. 
F. S. Biram, of St. Helens, have been selected. The 
uilding is to be used for day and Sunday school 
purposes and as a mission church. Accommodation 
Will be provided in the day schools for 250 children. 
: Pre STAFFORDSHIRE BUILDING TRADE.—The 
uilding trade still continues good, great activity 


THE BUILDER. 


penters and joiners are working well, with none 
out of work. Plumbers and painters are very busy. 
Bricklayers’ labourers report employment as plen- 
tiful, with only a few on the out-of-work list. 
Brick and tilemakers in all the yards of the Potteries 
are very busy, and in some cases they have quite as 
many orders on the books as at the spring of the 
year. At Leek all branches in the trade are very 
busy, particularly the joiners and plasterers. At 
Crewe great activity exists in all branches. The 
labourers here find employment as plentiful on ac- 
count of the great alterations the London and 
North-Western Railway Company are making at the 
station. At Stafford trade is remarkably good in all 
branches of the trade, there being not one out of 
work in any branch.-—Staffordshire Sentinel. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


THE SEWERS OF BIRMINGHAM.—The first meet- 
ing of the Public Works Committee of the City 
Council since the vacation was held on the 20th 
ult., at the Council House. The question of the 
sewers was mentioned, and the City Surveyor (Mr. 
J. Price) reported that the work of inspection was 
making good progress. Contracts which had been 
arranged during the recess were entered into for the 
construction of the sewers in Greenfield-crescent, 
Edgbaston, and Golden Hillock-road, Small Heath, 
and also for the construction of new sewers in 
Washwood Heath-road, Alum Rock-road, and Arden- 
road, Saltley. 

SALFORD AND THE SEWAGE CULVERT SCHEME. 
Representatives of the Salford Corporation met 
certain members of the Rivers Committee of the 
Manchester Corporation on the 24th ult., and dis- 
cussed with them the question of Salford joining the 
city in the scheme for conveying the sewage effluent 
to the tidal waters of the river Mersey. It was, of 
course, impossible to come to any definite decision 
on the matter. There are difficulties in the way of 
a joint scheme, but the members of the Manchester 
Committee are disposed to look favourably upon 
Salford’s proposal. One of the most important 
questions to be decided will be as to whether the 


to Davyhulme, or whether it should be treated on 
the same plan and the effluent then conveyed to the 
Manchester culvert. At present the two systems of 
precipitation are ditferent, and, although the effluent 
might be sati as it came from each farm, it 
is teared it would not be so when the two chemically- 
charged liquids were mixed. This difficulty is 
further increased by the proposal that Eccles and 
Stretford, as well as other neighbouring places 
through which the culvert would pass, should all 
join in the scheme. Uniformity of treatment would 
remove these obstacles, and to this end the various 
Local Authorities may possibly direct their_efforts.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

DRAINAGE, BARROW-ON-SOAR DISTRICT. — The 
Barrow-on-Soar District Council have instructed 
Messrs. Simpson & Harvey, architects, surveyors, 
and sanitary engineers, of Leicester, to prepare an 
entirely new system of drainage for the parish of 
Birstall, and another for that of Barkby, and also to 
report on the drainage scheme recently carried out 
at Syston, and to submit their proposals for re- 
modelling it. 

PROPOSED NEW LOCK BELOW PUTNEY BRIDGE. 
—The combined committee representing the dis- 
tricts of Hammersmith, Fulham, Chiswick, Brent- 
ford, and Isleworth, on the Middlesex side of the 
river, and of y, Barnes, and Mortlake on the 
Surrey side, having early in the year commissioned 
Mr. E. Pritchard, C.E., to report on the best position 
for a new lock below Putney Bridge, are now con- 
sidering the details of the report which has been 
submitted to them. Mr. Pritchard is of opinion 
that the best position for the proposed sluices is a 
int by the river on the Middlesex shore from the 
roomhouse, Dock-lane, to land directly opposite 
on the Wandsworth side, and about five miles below 
Putney Bridge. The cost of the works is approxi- 
mately estimated at 250,000/., and four years would 
be occupied in the construction. 

WATERWORKS, CULLEN.—The new water supply 
to Cullen House and the burgh of Cullen was opened 
on the 22nd ult. The contractor was Mr. William 
Beveridge, Cullen ; Mr. Alex. Smith was architect ; 
and Messrs. George Ross and John Dunbar, Burgh 
Surveyors. : 
BRIDGE, CAPE COLONY.—The design and estimate 
of Mr. Louis Harper, engineer, Aberdeen, have 
been accepted by the Government of Cape Colony 
for the supply of a steel rope suspension bridge to 
be erected over a river there. The bridge will have 
a clear span of 200 ft. and a roadway 8 ft. wide, and 
is to be used for the transit of foot passenger and 
light vehicular traffic.—Aberdeen Free Press. 
BRIDGE, ASKHAM, WESTMORELAND.—A new bridge 
over the river Lowther has just been completed at 
Askham. The new bridge, which has been built by 
Mr. W. Grisenthwaite, Penrith, is a single arch with 
a $4-ft. span. The width of the roadway is 15 ft. 
The bridge is built of stone given by Lord Lonsdale 
from the Stanley quarry, High Field, on the Lowther 
estate. The total cost will be about 2,000/. Mr. 
Bintley is the Coun ee 

SANITARY renee, ps.—Messrs. Adams 
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gress, which met last week in this city, neither our 
sanitary work nor our patent sewage lift were sub- 
mitted to the judges for competition. We departed 
from our custom on this occasion and exhibited our 
specialities, but we always feel the best and highest 
award is the good opinion of those who have the 
appliances in actual use.” 
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ELFCTRIC LIGHTING NEWS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT IN DUBLIN.—The Lighting 

Committee of the Dublin Corporation met er. 
20th ult. to consider a special report from their 
Electrical Engineer in reference to the recent breaks- 
down in the street mains, resulting in the interrup- 
tion of the electric light to private customers and in 
the public thoroughfares. It is understood, the 
report stated, that the cables were worn out. and 
that the whole system would require to be renewed. 
This will involve an expenditure of about 20.000! 
It is only about five years, it is stated, since the pre- 
sent cables were laid. 
_ ELectric LIGHTING oF EDIXBURGH.—At a meet- 
ing of the Electric Lighting Committee of the Edin- 
burgh Town Council, on the 21st ult., it was agreed to 
remit to Professor Kennedy, Chief Electrical Engi- 
neer, for a full report on a new electric station near 
the east end of the city. Since August 30 the number 
ot applications for light has been equal to 3,668 eight 
candle-power lamps. Since May 20 the applica- 
tions have been equal to 28,000 eight candle-power 
lamps. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT, BostoxN DOCK.—The formal 
opening of the electric light installation erected at 
Boston Dock took place on the 22nd ult. The work 
has been carried out by Messrs. J. E. Spagnoletti & 
Crookes, electrical and mechanical engineers, 
London, whose contract was 1,682i. 138. 11d. Mr. 
Adrian Collins, of London, was the engineer. 

ELectric LIGHT, &C., CHESTER—Col. W. L. 
Coke, M.Inst.C.E., an Inspector of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at the Town 
Hall, Chester, recently, as to an application by the 
Chester Corporation for sanction to borrow 20,0001. 
for electric lighting purposes, 4,100/. for the pur- 
of land for sewage disposal, and 2,340/. for the 
completion of the Foregate-street improvement. 
There was a further application for approval of the 
appropriation of sums amounting to 4,770/. to be 
received upon the sale of corporate lands or consoli- 
dated stock towards the cost of erecting buildings 
at the Cross, and of purchasing the Dee Mills. With 
reference to the extension of the electric light, the 
Town Clerk (Mr. S. Smith) said the Corporation ob- 
tained 25,000/. at the commencement of the works, 
but they soon found it was absolutely necessary to 
make extensions.— Professor Kennedy gave evidence 
explaining the extensions which had been found 
necessary, and pointing out other directions in 
which the extensions would soon be required. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW, TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, NEWCASTLE.—At the Trinity Presby- 
terian Church, Northumberland-road, Newcastle, 
the Sanderson memorial window was unveiled on 
the 22nd ult. The window occupies the entire 
north gable of the church. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Atkinson Brothers, of New- 
castle. 

WINDOW, ST. PHILIP’s CHURCH, BIRMINGHAM.— 
A new west window, to be placed in St. Philip's 
Church, Birmingham, will be in memory of 
the late Bishop Bowlby. It has been forwarded 
to Birmingham in sections by Messrs. Morris & 
Co., the firm engaged in carrying out the work from 
the designs of Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 

St. IVES PARISH CHURCH, LISKEARD.—The east 
window, of five lights, in this church has just been 
filled with stained glass representing “ Our Lord ona 
Rainbow Surrounded by Saints,” typitying the various 
epochs of the Christian Church. They were 
designed and executed by Messrs. Percy Bacon & 
Brothers, of London, from suggestions by Mr. G. H 
Fellowes Prynne. 

MEMORIAL WinDOW, LUNDIE PARISH CHURCH, 
N.B.—There has just been placed in the Parish 
Church, Lundie, a stained glass window, presented 
by Mr. Alexander Hunter, of Bellevue, St. Andrews. 
The window, which measures 11 ft. by 3 ft., bears a 
figure of the Evangelist John in the attitude of 
enforcing the doctrine contained in the opening 
words ot his Gospel. The figure is surmounted by 
an eagle ; below the figure is the name St. Johannes, 
and at the base is the inscription. The design is by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and the work was executed 
by Messrs. Morris & Co., Merton Abbey, Surrey. 
“MEMORIAL WINDOW, THEYDON Bors CHURCH, 
Essex.—A window was unveiled on the 25th ult. in 
the church at Theydon Bois to the memory of the 
late Miss Buss, founder of the North . London 
Collegiate School for Girls. It illustrates the words 
from “The Pilgrim's Progress,” “The Interpreter 
called a servant of his called Greatheart, ‘Take these 
my daughters,’ said he, ‘and conduct them to the 
House called Beautiful.’” The window is by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell. 

Winpow, HINTS CHURCH, STAFFORDSHIRE.— 
The west window of this church has recently been 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The demolition of the “ Palais des 
Beaux-Arts,” in preparation for the 1900 exhibition 
at Paris, will be in a few days, One 
must feel some regret at the loss of a building 
which included an exceedingly effective range of 
picture galleries, with a good deal of clever archi- 
tectural treatment on the exterior ——The “Societe 
Nationale des Architectes Francais” has just 
organised its sixteenth competition, the programme 
being “Un Projet d’Hétel pour Socictes Savantes 
ou Artistiques dans une ville de moyenne impor- 
tance.” Thirteen architects have taken part in 
the competition, and their designs are now 
on view at the Hdtel des Chambres Syndi- 
cales, Rue de Lutéce.——Electric lighting has 
just been introduced into the Palais de Justice at 
Paris.——A bust of Sainte-Beuve, by M. Maillot, has 
just been placed in the Casino at Boulogne-sur-mer. 
——Several new monuments have just been inaugu- 
rated, one (on Sunday last) to M. Viette (a former 
Minister of Agriculture), at Blamont. This is the 
design of M. Lucien Bloch, and is composed of a pyra- 
mid of granite 5 metres high, surmounted by a bust of 
Viette surrounded by symbolical attributes, while two 
figures at the base represent“ Travaux Publics” and 
“ Agriculture,” there are also some decorative bas- 
reliefs at the sides. On the same day a monument 
was inaugurated at Aigués-Vives to the memory 
of Emile Jamais, a former Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies ; a bronze statue, on a pedestal, 
with an accompanying @gure representing “Le 
Génie Coloniale.” A monument in honour of 
soldiers of Saint-Etienne who have died in defence 
of their country is to be erected shortly in that 
town. This is the work of M. Varinard (architect) 
and M. André Vermau (sculptor); it includes a 
principal group representing Fame raising the French 
flag and holding out a palm to a dying soldier. The 
group is placed on a semicifcular pedestal decorated 
with the arms of Saint-Etienne, of Roanne, and of 
Montbréson. At the back of the monument is an 
allegorical relief in bronzg.——A commencement 
has been made of two’ new railway lines of 
considerable importance to the inhabitants of 
suburban Paris. The first is to start from 
Enghien for Soisy, Eaubonne, and Margency, thence 
to the picturesque district of Montmorency, and 
finally to Andilly, Montlignon, and St. Prix. The 
second is to unite Chars to Bray-et-lu by way of 
Magny. This line will unite with that from Gisors 
to Vernon, so as to connect the Nord railway 
system with Evreux and -Rouen. The death is 
announced of M. Henri Perrin, architect, of Paris. 

GERMANY.—The large building at Munich, which 
belongs to the Court Brewery, and is of considerable 
local and historical interest, has just had 30,000/. 
spent on it in improvements. Among the recent 
excursions of the German Architectural Society, we 
notice a visit to the new cathedral, and another to 
the large military works ‘at Templehof. These 
excursions, which are well attended by the senior 
members of the profession, are being arranged in a 
very practical manner, There are always several 
guides, and the parties are divided into small sec- 
tions, —-—The Town Hall at Aix-la-Chapelle is to be 
extended, and 30,0001. have already been voted for 
the addition of a new wing. Though the municipal 
authorities have at their disposal such an able 
architect as Professor Franzen, who is entrusted 
with the restoration of the old Town Hall, there is 
to be a competition. It is considered in Germany 
that the number of these competitions is becoming 
excessive. To what extent candidates, however, 
participate in the German competitions will be 
seen from the fact that there were forty-one designs 
sent in for some business premises at Chemintz, and 
forty-five for a small museum and memorial hall at 
Goerlitz. Nuremberg is now to have a monu- 
ment to the late Emperor William ; 10,000/. is to be 
expended, and there is to be the usual competition 
for the design. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. Frank Baggallay, architect, has removed his 
offices from 66, Conduit-street, to 50, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street. The firm essrs. Hibberd Bros., 
joinery manufacturers and fimber merchants, South 
Lambeth, has been incorporated asa limited liability 
company, and will carry on the business under the 
style of Hibberd Brothers, Limited, from October 1. 
The company has purchased a large piece of land 
near Vauxhall Station, where new plant and build- 
ings are in course of construction. 

EXCAVATIONS AT CARDIFF.—According to the 
Western Mail, the excavations on the site of the 
Grey Friars’ Monastery, within the grounds of 
Carditf Castle, undertaken at the instance of the 
Marquis of Bute and under the direction of Mr. 
C. B. Fowler, have resulted in the discovery of the floor 
of the ancient church (beneath tour foot of modern 
débris), and the stone foundation of a tomb in the north 
aisle, which contained the Skeletuns of two 8. 

These are assumed to be the remains of Sir William 
Fleming and Liewelyn Bren, on the ground that it 









THE BUILDER. 


is known that these two persons were buried in the 
church, and no other tomb has been found. The 
unusual circumstance of their being buried in the 
same tomb was the result of an act of justice or 
vengeance on the part of Edward IL, who hanged 
Sir W. Fleming on the spot where he had 

Bren, and ordered that he should be buried by the 
side of his victim. Such is the legend, which at all 
events affords an explanation of the unusual 
occurrence of two skeletons (if they are both 
those of men) being found in the same tomb, 

NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS.—The 
eighth annual congress of the Scottish Councils of 
the National Registration of Plumbers was held in 
the city of Perth on the 24th ult. The chief speaker 
was Dr. Farquharson, M.P. for West Aberdeenshire, 
who held that the Plumbers’ Registration Bill 
would create no monopoly, but tend to raise the 
general tone and status of plumbers. Professor Hay, 
Medical Officer of Health for the City of Aberdeen, 
also supported the Bill. 

KING’s COLLEGE, Lonpon.—We have received 
the annual syllabus of architectural studies and 
lectures at King’s College, where the term com- 
mences on October 4.. We may recall to the atten- 
tion of students that in addition to the day classes 
there are evening classes established by the Car- 
penters’ Company acting in conjunction with the 
Council of King’s College, in which the subjects 
of building construction, constructional drawing, 
quantity surveying, and wood-carving are ht. 

COLLAPSE OF A HOUSE IN THE WEST END.— 
The inhabitants of that part of Great Titchfield-street, 
Oxford-street, which lies between. Foley-street and 
Upper Marylebone-street were startled on Friday 
last week by a sudden crash followed by a dense 
cloud of dust. When the atmosphere cleared, it was 
found that the side wall of No. 92 had collapsed, 
leaving the whole of the house in a wrecked con- 
dition, Many of the residences in this a of 
Great Titchfield-street are very old. Within the 
last two months Nos. go and 88 have been pulled 
down. Ita that the occupants of No. 92 had 
noticed that the side wall had been cracking, while 
for some days none of the doors would close. All 
those who lived in the house escaped, while the men 
employed in the building operations ceased work.— 
Daily Graphic. 

CHANCEL SCREEN, ST. ALBAN’S CHURCH, BIR- 
MINGHAM.—Messrs. White & Sons, of London, have 
erected in St. Alban’s Church, Birmingham, an iron 
chancel screen from the designs of Mr. J. L, 
Pearson, R.A. The screen consists of five arches 
resting upon a chancel wall. The central gate is 
surmounted by a large iron cross. The ornamenta- 
tion throughout is in wrought iron ribbon scroll 
work. 

THe “INDUSTRIAL” Lamp. — The lamp here 
illustrated, and which is called by the above title, 
has mica windows round the 
burner, as less liable to breakage 
than glass, and the flame is abso- 
lutely sheltered from the most 
violent wind. It is intended 
especially, of course, for open air 
operations. The frame ing the 
protected portion entirely lifts out 
atthe top of thedantern when re- 
quired. It is made by Messrs. 
A. C. Wells & Co. 

SHOOT-UP HILL, CRICKLE- 
WooD.—The flour mills that stand 
as a conspicuous object on the 
summit of the hill as one ascends 
the Edgware-road from Kilburn, 
are, we understand, to be pulled 
down, and the site to be taken for 
a block of — to be erected with 
areturn frontage to Ma yo 

<a road, after the designs se ob 
P. Palgrave & Co., of Westminster, at an esti- 
mated cost of 12,000/, The mills replaced 
wooden windmill that remained there until about 
thirty years ago, and was, we believe, the last 
of its kind so near to London. The Shuttu 
Hill estate consisted of about 70 acres of nets § 
parcel of Lilleston (Lisson) Manor, belonging to the 
Knights Templar, temp. Edward L, seems to 
coincide with the wood cited in a plea of land made 
before Justices Itinerant, 3rd Edward L, and given 
to them by Otho, of Lilleston, 21st and 22nd she 
Ill, The y passed from the Tem to the 
Knights of St. John, and from them to the Crown on 
the dissolution of the latter. It then passed to Sir 
Roger Cholmeley, who was Lord Chief Justice in 
Edward VI.'s reign, and founded the Grammar 
School, Highgate. For the above-cited reference to 
Lilleston, and Otho, see s tit, “ Lilleston Hamp- 
stede” in the bound Register (begun 1442) of 
possessions, &c., of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem : Cotton MSS. Nero, E. VI. 

THE OUTCOME OF SANITATION.—This was the 
title of a lecture delivered on the 27th ult. by Dr. 
Louis Parkes, the Medical Officer of Health for 
Chelsea, at the Parkes Museum, Margaret-street, W. 
The lecturer made special reference to the progress 
of medical and sanitary science during the Queen's 
reign. There was a time when the individual was a 
law unto himself. He did practically what he liked, 
and rarely cared about his neighbour. To-day it 
was the duty of medical officers to look after the 
health and sanitary surroundings of rich and poor, 








| and the greatest care was taken to ensure the good 


health of the community at large. 






Small 
rapidly diminished, jndgng from a comparison 
the stics made in 1838-42, and 1891-95, and 

had almost ceased to exist. During the ty, 
ma dec 
40 per cent. in the deaths due to consumption a; 
ague was unknown. It was generally supposed thy 


during years of prosperity there were mor i 
but nowadays the gern, Arges hada high 
standard of comfort than their predecessor. 
and they were less inclined to make improvident 
marriages. Indeed there had been an alteration in 
the manners and customs of the country. The de 
cline in the number of marriages had brought abou 
a great reduction in the number of births, and the 
of course, belng due th imgroweeect anh tt 
im, ment in 
“se sanitation of aa oe Anal 
YPHOID AT MAIDSTONE.—Typhoid fey 

broken out at Maidstone, and x — bee Bg 
cases are reported. At a meeting of the Tow, 
Council on the 29th ult. a resolution was submitted 
that the Local Government Board should te 
requested to hold a public inquiry into the cause of 
the outbreak. The great majority of the ratepayers 
are anxious to know whether the water company js 
more to blame than the Council for the present 
serious position of affairs. It is stated that the 
custom of the company has been to have analysed 
only the water of any new springs it desired to 
utilise, and that it has no independent examina. 
tion of the tainted Farleigh water for upwards of 
twelve months. The Company’s Act of Parliament 
says it must supply the pec of Maidstone with 
pure water, but does not enjoin upon it the necessity 
of having the supply tested at regular periods, Dr, 
Theodore Thomson, of the Local Government 
Board, made an inspection on Wednesday of the 
Tutshan springs. uch more accommodation js 
required for the proper treatment of patients, The 
permanent and temporary hospitals, as well as the 
workhouse infirmary, are full, and it will be neces. 
sary to hire several additional buildings. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


STRIKE OF PLUMBERS AT NELSON.~—On the 24th 
ult., at Nelson, the six months’ notice expired which 
was given by the operative plumbers of the district 
to the Master Plumbers’ Association for an advance 
in wages from 8d. to od. per hour. The working 
week of the operatives is fifty-four hours. The 
Masters’ Association have considered the application 
and have unanimously decided not to grant it. The 
operative plumbers in the district—which comprises 
Nelson, Brierfield, and Barrowford—have therefore 
come out on strike. 





++ 
LEGAL, 
ALLEGED BUILDING TRESPASS IN 
CURSITOR-STREET. CONFLICTING STATE- 
MENTS: 
CASE IN THE VACATION COURT. 


THE case of Glover v. Walke came before Me. 
Justice Ridley, sitting as Vacation Judge in the 
Cc Division, on the 23rd ultimo, it being 4 
motion by the plaintiff for an interim injunction to 
restrain endant until the trial from interfering 
with the staircase and entrance of No. 9, Cursitof- 
street, Chancery-lane, occupied by the plaintiff 
under an agreement from the defendant for three 
years from last July. 

Council for the iplaintiff said that the defendant 
bere arg agen a ae whole block of eon 
which the plaintifi's premises formed part. 
learned counsel further stated that the defendant 
now appeared in person, but inasmuch as he had not 


a | entered an appearance in the action he could not be 


heard on the motion then before the Court. 
His Lordship (to the defendant): Will you undet- 


take to enter an oo ? 

The defendant : Undoubtedly, my lord. 

Counsel for the plaintiff asked the defendant if he 
would undertake to restore the premises. 

The defendant : Certainly not. 

Counsel for the plaintiff ; What is your defence to 
the action ? 

His Lordship (to plaintiff's counsel) : I think yoo 
are rather premature now. 

The learned counsel stated that he had a very 
strong case. The action was for breach of coven 
ant. The plaintiff had a lease of the premises from 
July of the present year, which gave him the right 
to use the staircase in question, and the defendant 
had come without any notice and stopped a door 
and proposed to give the plaintiff an entrance 20 ft 
further down, and in those circumstances his 
entrance would bee gent distance from the door 
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fendant is going to do something which will 
the de mprovement, to the shop,. I do not think it 
is a prima facie case at all. é 
counsel stated in answer to his 

Lordship that he had an affidavit which had been 
made by the plaintiff in support of the motion. The 
effect of what the defendant had done might be to 
ruin the plaintiff '’s business, which was that of a law 
‘tis Lordship : There is nothing to contradict that 
affidavit as yet. The defendant has got very near a 
dangerous line when he may have an order made 
agi 1 
agin for the plaintiff : I submit the defendant 
is not entitled to be heard, not having entered an 
appearance. — . : 3 

His Lordship: No, Ido not think he is. I decline 
to hear him. : 

The defendant : The case is as bad as any case 
which has appeared in this Court. 

“cael for the plaintiff: Would your Lordship 
give me an injunction over next Wednesday, when 
the defendant can put in any affidavits he may 
like ? 

‘The defendant said that he did not propose to 
alter the door in question, nor the staircase. He 
did not propose to interfere with anything which 
the plaintiff rented from him. 

Counsel for the plaintiff: The defendant has 
already done so. He has actually stopped our door 
and declined to allow us to use the staircase. 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said that it was 
impossible then for him to arrive at any clear idea 
as to what was being done by the defendant, and 
whether the plaintiff was entitled to the order he 
asked for. As, however, the defendant had said that 
he was not interfering with the plaintiff's portion of 
the premises, the better course would be for the 
plaintiff to take an injunction to prevent him from 
interfering with the staircase or door until Wednes- 
day. That order could not prejudice the defendant, 
as he had said that he was not interfering with the 
plaintiff's premises at all. The costs would be 
reserved. 

The case again came before Mr. Justice Ridley on the 
29th ult., when Mr. S. Smith, who now appeared for the 
plaintiff, suggested that the order which his Lordship 
made on the last occasion when the case was before 
the Court should be continued until the trial. He 
did not think that anything had happened during 
the week which would prevent his Lordship from 
continuing the order on the same terms. 

The defendant : Oh, no. I offer no undertaking, 
my lord. It is a very trumpery case. 

His Lordship: That is no reason why I should 
not hear it. 

Mr. Stewart Smith said that the defendant had 
stated that he had no intention of interfering with 
the premises occupied by the plaintiff or the access 
thereto, and he could not see how the defendant 
could be prejudiced by giving an undertaking, or 
being restrained in those terms. As the defendant 
had now said that he was not ready to give that 
undertaking, he would ask his Lordship to grant an 
injunction in the terms of the notice of motion. 

The defendant said that he had no intention of 
interfering with any part of the premises the plaintiff 
occupied, but he did not wish to have an injunction 
granted against him, or to give an undertaking, as 
he was advised he might be held liable in costs. 

’ His Lordship said that he should make the costs 
costs in the cause, 

After some further discussion, on the defendant 
undertaking not to interfere with the staircase in 
question or the access to the mises occupied by 
the plaintiff until the trial, his Lordship made no 
order on the motion except that the costs should be 
costs in the action. 

The learned Judge told the defendant that if at 
the trial it turned out the action was unfounded he 
would get his costs. 


+ + 
MEETINGS. 


Saturpay, Ocroser 2. 


Sanitary Inspectors’ Association.— Annual General 
Meeting, Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C. 6 p.m. 
British Institute of Ct Carpenters.—Visit to the 
new baths, &c., Shoreditch, at 3 p.m. Meeting at Car- 
penters’ Hall at 6 p.m. Lecture by Mr. J. Ciark on 
Geometry Applied to Carpentry.” 
p Northern Architectural Association.—Visit to Jesmond 
arochial Hall, St. Jude’s Church (Portland-road), and 
Shieldfield Board School (Portland-road). 


AS Monpay, Ocroser 4. 

-‘werpool Architectural Society.—Opening Address 
the President, Mr. W, E. Willink’ MAA. 6 Se. y 
. Society of Engineers.—Mr, James Croll on “ Filter 

resses for Sewage Sludge.” 7.30 p.m. 
poanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 

- A, Wynter Blyth on “The Law Relating to the 

Supervision of Food Supply.” 8 p.m. 


Wepnespay, Ocroser 6, 


‘ Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
rdinary meeting of the members, 8 p.m. 

onsnitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
; mecha in the Parish of St. George's, 

nover-square. 2 p.m. 

Edinburgh Archit iety.— Address 

President Mae, J. A. Wan the =e 

7s Tuurspay, OcronEr 7 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary O a 

Dr. A. Wynter Bi * Sani none aan 

Governing the. Metplis, ol Saeed Siete 


THE BUILDER. 


Frivay, Ocrorer 8. 


Architectural Asspciation.—Apnual General Meetin 
Address by the President, Mr. Hasspden W. Pratt pe) 
distribution of prizes. 7.30 p.m. : 


Satrurpay, Ocroner o. 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanita 
Officers).—Inspection at the Wimbledon Sewage Works. 


3 p.m, 
ps 
RECENT PATENTS : 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


_18,622,—ARTIFICIAL AND OTHER STONE RoorineG, 
Tives, &c. SG. ¥. Thomson.—This invention consists in (1) 
the manufacture of artificial stone from blast furnace slag, 
or other waste matters, such as ashes, clay, &c., by treating 
same with dilute sulphuric acid, and with a solution of 
silicate of soda, or caustic, or carbonate, and moulding and 
drying ;,and (2) the whitening and hardening exterior of 
such artificial stone, as ordinary building stone, by treat- 
ment with sulphuric acid, and then with a solution of sili- 
cate or carbonate of soda, Also the manufacture of artificial 
marble on similar lines. 

a lite FoR SasH Winpows: F. H. Collins. 
—The inventor claims the combination of a ring wheel with 
rollers and axle, the rollers decreasing the friction. Applic- 
able to windows, sliding doors, &c. 

23,850.—Aik Inter To Drain: J. /. Elliott.—The in- 
vention consists in a square or other shaped box with a 
grid front, and an elongated outlet for connecting the 
drain or pipe. The upper part of box, with grid, is fixed 
above ground level; the lower, with outlet, below surface 
sufficient to allow of flagging, &c. 

099. — ConTRoLLING DiscHarGe From Wasn 
Basins, &c.: C. LZ. Riker.—The inventor claims a method 
of supporting liquid in a wash-basin, &c., and controlling 
the overflow therefrom (when the amount of liquid delivered 
to the vessel is sufficient to carry the upper surface of the 
same above a certain point) consisting in providing a second 
body of liquid, and the pressure of A oa weight of the 
liquid in the vessel assists in emptying the basin. 

13,319-—CEILINGS AND Wa tis: H. /ansen.—Inventor 
forms the wall or ceiling of a piece of woven or plaited 
fabric, held and supported by iron bands, and serving to 
receive and hold the plaster. 

17,689.—CaASEMENT Strays For Winpow anp Fan 
Licut Fasteners: 7. R. Leigh.—Inventor adopts for 
window or fanlight fasteners in which casement stays are 
used a stay-bar formed with holes, slots, or notches, and 
guided by a guiding-piece swivelling on a fixture, such 
swivelled piece being formed with a projection piece for 
engaging with the holes, slots, or notches in the stay-bar. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

September 13.—20,969, A. Wynn, Window Openers.— 
20,980, N. Collier, Apparatus for Pressing Brick, Tiles, 
&c.—21,003, A. Barnett, Repairing Gas, Water, and other 
Pipes and Mains. 

September 14.—21,048, J. Green, Pans of Waste Water- 
closets.—-21,069, A. Barter, Fastener for Window Sashes, 
Casements, Doors, &c.—21,079, A. Priest, Valve for 
Regulating the Supply of Water to Automatic Flushing 
Cisterns, &c. — 21,082, W. Bingham, Hearths for the 
Brazing of Band Saws, &c.—21,124, T. Plowman, Con- 
veyors for use with Brick-making Machines. 

September 15.—21,141, b: Jones, Plaster for Walls, 
Ceilings, &c.—21,145, Hh ease, Details of Construction 
relating to Walls, Roofs, &c.—21,146, W. Pearce, Vitreous 
Decoration of Walls, Panels, and other Surfaces.—21,160, 
E. Ashcroft, Ball Gully for the prevention of back pressure 
in drains. 

September 16.—21,240, D. France, Extracting and Con- 
suming Foul Air, Gases, and Vapour from Sewers, Drains, 
&e.—21,245, F. and J. Ellictt, Door Catch to prevent the 
shutting of a door until required when once the door is 
opened.—21,253, T. Hitchen, Construction of Continuous 
Bakers’ Ovens.—21,264, J. Jemson, Slates for Roofing.— 
21,266, B. Turner, Door Springs.—21,281, C. Husdedt, 
Tool for holding and guiding nails during the inser- 
tion of same into any material.—21,303, D. Hill, Syphon 
Pipes for Water-closet Cisterns. 

ng porn 17.—21, "i J. Nenser and P. Weber, Mor- 
tice Locks. —21, 386, 7. dayton, Window Sashes. 
September 18.—21,446, J. Hicks, Levels,—ar,456, C. 
Heap and T. Oddy, Manufacture of Cement, Artificial 
Stone Preservative Composition Concrete, &c.—21,473, A. 
Peatford, Silent Action Water Valve with independent 
float. 

PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 

14,296.—J. Peers, Chimney or Ventilating Top.— 
15,374, D. Sullivan, Weightless Window Lifts.—17,77 
and 17,775, J. Noad, Whitelead.—18,753, E. Podmore 
Others, Glazing.—18,823, W. Braham, Casement or 
Window Fastener.—19,266, W. Mitchell, Chimney Cowls 
and Ventilators.—19,407, P. Van der Gucht {and A, Kre 
Fire Grates.—19,939, ' Leigh and J. Ripley, Bricks, &c. 
—20,111, W Socksolt, Door Locks or Latches. —20, 162. G. 
Burrows, Rim Locks and Latches.—2o0,177, B. Pitt, Bolt 
for Doors, Casements, &c. 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to opposition for two months. 

22,437, H. Sheaf, Appliance for Use with Burst-pipes, 
&c.—26,710, J. Harrison, Ball Joints for Gas Pendants.— 
15,463, F. Dossogne,. Automatic Door Closing Apparatus. 
—16,416, H. Beien, Door Latches.—19,072, E. Cousins, 
— or Connexions Between Lengths of Pipes for 

rainage or Other 





+--+ 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY ° 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


September 13.— Ae Dew & Sow (at Barmouth). 
Aberdovey (near), erioneth. — “ Pant Eidal 
Estate,” 189 a. 12.26 pr, f. oo is cecs. sce ees: 435175 
Aberdovey, Merioneth.—A perpetual rent charge 
of t1/, 108, ...+ bac 06ne ae pean op encesnyesenccs 290 
September 15,—By F. Jotry & Co. 
Bow.—67 and 69, St. Stephen’s-rd., and ro to 18 
(even), Ford-rd., u.t. ro} yts., gor. 25/. ....-+ 335 
.g and 10, Weston-st,, u.t. 19 ytS., gor. 4. - +--+ -00 
, Kent.—20, Richard-st., u.t. 888 yrs., 
Bok. 12, 08, BEG. oes se wenseneeecesevneeeces 





a aay a... s60 


y By Prorueror & Morris. 

Wanborough, S «—“ The Manor Nurseries,” 

Ce Lee eee oe 5 te Bence £2,750 

ree enclosures of land, 10 a, 3 r. zop., f ; 

* Lower Nurseries,” ro a. 1 r, 39 “o: gyreReR 650 
An enclosure of land, 5 a..3 r. 16 p., f. Ass 

A freehold farm, comprising 53 a. 3%. 17p 


rm, COMPprising 53 a. 36. 17p...... 1,400 
x By G. Tinker & Son (at Holmfirth), 
Schpion, Yorks.—Seven enclosures, 12 a. 1 r, 24 Pp. 
s 
Shows: ining shots, anon sites sis 6220777" 248 
Holme, Yorks." Peceheid farmhouse and 6 Shite sins 


ME Picatecceanaces Fae ianbee 

Enclosures of land, 24 a. or. 13 ee cs. 

Hinchliffe Mill, Yorks.—A freehold house ing 7 
oa.or. 7 p.. 


Cartworth, Yorks.—Various “enclosures ‘and ‘two 69 
_ houses, LS SS Saya 
Five freehold farms, 80.31.14 p........... Py 


By J. P. Seivon (at Holsworth 
Bradworthy, ce entapne Berridon Hall ae 
ke oo Bad D2 Seria 
“Worden ” and 69 a. 1 r. 31 Py his. Bia SI Nf "i = 
_., By W. J. Peirce & Tuonre (at Northampton). ’ 4 
Kislingbury, Northants.—A freehold house and 
 ammaenneftt SUE CET EO ee 


Milton, Northants.—A freehold farm, area 

=, 56 Ga S Be MD Decne ssunacis secceoeces ertcens 200 
Great Houghton, Northants.—An enclosure of 

garden — Dad Radka é cman nok sce 210 
Long Buckby, Northants.—Two enclosures, 

a le BMS BP Pig Bec sub 00s up ch ete necs ance ae 820 
Northampton.—14, Princes-st., f., r. 19/. ........ 50 
Wootton, Northants.—Two enclosures, 6 a. 3F : 

26 p., f. ; 


Mic veweeccee cess ceeecsccesceeessees ese 93 
" September 16.—By Harps & Brapty. 
Catford.—1o, Westdown-rd., ut. 76 yrs., g.r, 
OE OM: cn cccctucnas tne 
Croydon. — 
Pe SOE PaNedetcas ORARE ROO bhatAdbads én es ae 800 
By C. C. & T. Moors, 


Mile End, 93, Bancroft-rd., f., r. 974. 14s. ........ 470 
Stepney.—5, 7, 9, 11, and 17, Tempeoves., 23, 
congo ag 69 and 73, Clark-st., u.t. 3% 
PR CF Oe oc na susvesmatheueeks oni. we 
17; ~ santana and 1 and 3, Brook-st., f., fing 
Bae A eR ERE ES Ee cei tps 
Limehouse,—z2, Aston-st., u.t. 29 yrs., g-r. 3. 5s., — 
Ga bheas SECROECRAPER DORE R060 KOs 20% +s xe ce oe 220 


r. 2 
sit 9 de Kerbey-st., u.t. 56 yrs., g-r. 42, 
Rp MOR UUS Cain dae mA WEGRES de hewhdaee<nde cece 

46, * and 50, Bygrove-st., u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. =" 


iy POU, dd naneip-ie cn Whdbhbed aaicd voice 
Bow.—66 and 68, British-st., u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. 82... me 
Finchley.—5 and 6, Curnarven-tax.. ate 3 yrs. - 
OES ae ates Os 
12 aot 13, Elm Pk.-rd., u.t. 83 yrs., gir. rtd, r. , 
ne ea eee ‘ 
By Fricxer & Son. ” 
Regent’s Pk.—2, Chaicot-cres., f., r. a 660 
y Messrs. SpeiMan (on the Estate.) 
Overstrand, Norfolk.—Fifty-six freehold building 
situs Gu lots) semi Ga; 25.255... ...... 1,804 


September 17.—By Cooke Bros, (at Llanbister 
Lianbister, Radnor.—* Dole dane 116 a. 4 
DOING Wi wilde oeuina e446 dns cn cned acannece<... 1,200 
September 17.—By Hicctns & Son. 
Hampstead.—149, Adelaide-rd., u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 
ow 108., r. Bod. 
1, Hton-mews, u t. 55 yrs., gr. nil, r. 207. .... .. 
St. John’s Wood.—18, New-st., u.t. baling g-r. 
ee MWA iocbhines sve ue censcnecce coos 
By A. J. SHEFFIELD. 
Poplar.—6 and 8, Culloden-st., f., r. 577, 4s. ...... 665 
Limehouse.—13, Birchfield-st., f., r. 282. 12s... .. .. 
1, Church-path, c., r. 164. 18s. Iss 
St. G e's East.—z2, Well-st., f., r. 304. : 
Mile End.—7, Grove-rd., f., r. 454. - 2.2.2.0 00002. 635 
Poplar.—64, 66, and 68, Ida-st., u.t. 31} yrs., g.r. 


Bow.—9, Avenue-rd., u.t. 34} yrs., g.r. 3/. 10s., r. be 
Nida MONE th ainagh Cebded eats sata wns e et een 340 
Poplar.—45, Well-st., f., r. 312., 48. 024-005-2000. abo 
6 to 10, Goodliffe-pl., u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 12d. 12s... 415 
Limehouse.—3 to 9, Salmon-st., u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 
adh iaesee<hene cone vs clsdecncsamone 340 
September 18.—By Bruton, Know tes, & Co. 
(at Gloucester), 
Innsworth, Glos.—“ Innsworth House” and 82 a. 
A ME alc biOecctlén de ovchseteatesed 4,800 
** Innsworth Gardens” and 10 a. 3 rf. op., f. .... 950 
“ Hatherley Meadow,” 14 a. 3 r. 1 p., f......... 
Barnwood, Glos.—‘‘ Elmbridge Farm,” 26 a. or. 
ME Aivcesvene sthacencapahaisvenesedonns 1,825 
Sandhurst, Glos.—‘‘ Mussell End Farm,” 1o2 a. 
2, BAA Be is cece uh babe anyarnceddusdise deus . 
hisenaber 20.—By Easter & WriGut (at ae 
Eastbourne). 
Eastbourne, Sussex.—Sea Side-rd., ‘‘The Elms 
Nurseries,” area 30,681 ft., f., r. rood. ........ 10,250 
Bourne-st., enclosure of building land, 5 a. or. 
23 “be Fe ene debs vevnce 4 eenerenccersccceses 5,810 
Whitley-rd., enclosure of building land, 1 a. 2 r. 
3. TS we eccecccesees Joattteeeeeccenes 1,270 
Carlisle-rd., ‘ Leicester Lodge,” f. ..........4. 2,835 
September 21.—By CHANCELLOR & Sons, 
Twickenham. — Sandycembe-rd., ‘‘ Sandycombe 
Lodge” (Turner's House), f. as oe bcnbascnece + 1,200 
King’s Cross.—150, 152, and 154, King’s Cross-rd., 
Cop Fo O3howeeccccncecceccrccsese acbeadece exes 
a By E. Simpson. ” 
New Cross.—12, St. James’, u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 62, 
©nP. GSE. one cee r eee scccerenccsevecs Seeetsecs 320 
Peckham.—6s, Lugard-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 64, 
Te 40h ease ceeene oc cceeessneeecsedeneee seeese 350 
Homerton.—Churchill-rd., f.g.r. 4¢., reversion in 
69 YTS. cece cece cece ener se ereneeenewceeereee 145 
Wandsworth.—1 to 5, The Retreat, u.t. 83% and 7 
YTS.y Gols TOL. TOS. sce esenansseroercoececeee 145 
Stoke Newington.—6, Cowper-rd., u.t. 61 yrs., g.r. 
GE Geiak x ns <dosadh thes ecb Cie eeehdck. ean 350 


By H. Donatpson & Son. 
Dalston.—20, 22, and 24, Mayfield-rd., with a plot 
of land in rear, u.t, 60 yrs., g.r. 194., €.r. o7é... 880 
Stoke Newington.—16, Winston-rd., wt. 63 yrs., 
g.t. 52. 55-5 T- tte eee ne ewneee sere ewenee 305 
51 to 61 (odd), Spenser-rd., u.t. 61 yrs., g.r. exd. 1,300 
By Waters & RAWLENCE (at A 
Durrington, Wilts.—‘‘ Durrington House” and 
10 &. Blo HE PigL MAE Cicccsiccevcscsésiinesdie 





Enclosures of land, &c., 17 a. or. 33 p., f. and & pond 
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CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
COMPETITIONS, ° Pi 
| NT ones 
COMPETITIONS. CONTRACTS—Continued. pa 
' Designe Notere Materials, | By whom Required, | Forms of Tender, ac, | Twin an 
Natare of Work. “| By whom Advertised. Premiums. east ea, of Work or seein ear oe | Tendon ; 
bak. 4 
rer... 
ilage Chub, ceeses| Committee ....+-00+. | Premium, % guinew ....| Nov, 13 Sawmill, Mull... sceeeeve oeeeeee | Boliie Bros, & Co. ..0. | Botterill, Bom, & Belson, | ~ 
ee RS cas {i} Nottingham Oorp..... | Premiums, 100, and 50/... | Dec, 15 hs Archt $3, Pasliament st a | 
Labourers’ Cottages, T. Lineham,  Giesk’ yy 7 
. ee ans Kantark Union ....0| Union. ”, 8K & Mel 
Additions, &¢. Bisenltyful Hotel .... josesete Griffiths & Jones, Aris © Wains 
CONTRACTS. | & Ponty prida do. &e., 
| a eae Bhop and House, Jj ‘. Evans, Archt, (dessa 
| ‘Tenders | “Pate Diety U.D.C. vesscose | Betton Pubs” gi | “— 
Mature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. | oo ‘> be oxesning aod Channelling Ealing Bogineer Pablle Bldgs -~ 
: Supplied delivered, Dwelling: St. Martin's Estate, Port- Wieheter a Go. dreht. do. De! 
sae eeeeeneeee eens . ne's ‘el, Portland Ou 
on-super-Mare ........| Mr, BK. M. Whitting .. ; tg ast 
Tatant Behooleaom, Bc. ...+-ssse0eee | Trusters, Pytchley Ba- | Cottages, Went eT ae 
dowed Schiol ~...+. | Scbool House, Pytebley.. Oct. 1 | ‘Weeton-cuper-Mare De. ' 
Extension of Carriage Painting Shop, en te. Co.'s ——* Cavendish | © Bt.vee, Btabl'ng, Bc... sseceseseess eclecall Tans, and Ball & besten, ‘archi. | do ws 
ebcol at Weathowses, Alireten aan ‘ | @& | = — Cans 
Sertace Duainage, Aldershot ..<...- | War Department .... | Royal | OMe, ct, | Rebuilding Bridge, Bike, near Thirsh Snuites Walker Stet, ator | ‘ De 
Chimney, oo dhe aeyase vecwenesh do. do, : do. H " cae x so erthalierton. 2... | ay De 
Eeabing a Well cva.sesss cusssssee’ 2+] Manscatabe UD. «. Bond, Surv, toouncil,| | Cn Tee OMe ee re eo to | De. 
recam acai | amar Robert,| 
Alterations, Be, Distillery cove.ss+-./ Mr. © Rackham ...../O.G. Baker, Arcbt Town) | | susingup Read Gewerr, Be. oo..<.0: Reckoner V.0.0...|3° "6" deen Cinna | 2 New 
Five Dwelling-housca, Warton ..... seenvene pg ey =f Tan, ae | ete attag Apgeeaten in sceseveivecn | Sectabep EBs .scksee Ofer anid, to, — 
Villa, Storr Heights ....++0:--200+-+ © vrceee J. H, Hey, — a. oa | ©Pire Btath mand Stables. ...... ..| Gromley U.D.C....... | Phe Garveyor, Counc | do, + 
Twenty Houses, Armley ..c000. +++ eneccces 0, Fe Wiihtaes Arebt. ao. Road Making aud Pavirg .....+...+.| Willesden D.C, .., om | 0.60 i Gite Disc Oct, 12 om 
1 | i ad. NW, | - 
Residence, @c. Limavady, Ireland... icteants Ww. @ M. | am Aaa a | @oda Offices, Halifax. .......s.ece0e | @ , a he & Y. Joint Ragu, Auat's B ak, | * wang 
Alterations, &e, Wesleyan Chapel, G. F. Penuington, Archt. | picqeny Wessbonee, Maiba «. sass ; es en Phe oemy y Sy sky a | * St 
LQ8008 oo we eree-ssseee sunanencconenl or eeeeee peng =) =~ pec ra | pace os si ad sen enet, Bei'tex =P a onal 
* ad ! 3 «. Br « . | 
“ .0, Ditg, Arche Risin. | Oct 4 Mt a Lowe, Winrbrsterscads| Lewbbem BA. of Wha. | Lewisham. 8 Ren | 4, Hon 
Baths, Grangetown .. ..+..+00++++.- eveeeres arate. a 9 Monckton Collie: y Cottages, Drainage) He maworth R.D.C, .. | T. BH. on 2B, Bury, | Box, 7 
neg rmaree Ae . Hem wor toes wel Ce, Rose, 
Band Washing Buildings, Bacup . 2 ee s Dunne OE Hepweod’,| S& || Pablle Pathe Rxtemsicm .......00es Tyidestey ith aher J, Brosbe uth, ry.) —, 
Four Fire Recape Staircases, wood) Mr. Whitwell, Evgr. Ful: | I} eetemewere ond teen Pipe Sewers Meus Senve. %, Puts | °* ® Satta, | 
Workhouse .---- | Preston Oniom..cooss. | Weel WeeR Rome... } Gn | Mawhules, 86. sesssenes vases] Billeriony B D.C. .... | mentetret,8W.. 
Heating Buildings, be Fulwood... |. = ~ ieee Two iro Btsireases......-c00..-+ | West Ham Union ..,. | Office, Usion-toad, Lay) ‘* = 
it ovmunmanes Civcies, Seleeen pach do. | de ac a. *| 
+ Drinking Fountain .......-.+0-s+se0 dteotish UDC, ..... i Beaton, a. & Heatn, i. | eMaking up and Pavirg R ade ....... | Fulham Vestry ...... ic. Botteri!!, Town Hail, | 
2 Dwarf Walling, &e. .. éo. ; = levees és. ii | Walham Green... ...... | da 
24 70 yds. yah . st neeewese > _ | *Brecting nities, Remon oF ;T_W. Abiwinckle, 1, (Co: 
ou Ite tons of Steel Gliders, Be.’ s<saccs+] Leads Corporation... | City Rogr. Municipal) “* = | Mt. Asplhume ee Victoriast. @.W....-.../ do shoulk 
at : buildings, Leeds... ..... da i} —— Surv. Clattern py 
4 Coecreting and Paving, Kirkgate - “a vices | eee, an. do, sabi 
F Market « eotneven o. Counes) Office, 
; sae at , } H 1 Kyton.... do. 
f Sewer Works, West Cramlington “Cramtington U.De, nmi ri rg tl Road Metal .e..ceccesevserssees ++ | Bedlington U.D.C..... | Mr. Brown, Bary. Bediing = 
| | _om-Tyne ..... - + | a. Hy Road Roller. do. j ores 2 ea aay as, is give 
4? Attention, Ba. Queee Bue Set ee ee ees | in needs Mas an, | PERN oon sence wees Grorewich B. of W. “Ml, Greenwich-ed. 8m... | oo £100, 
' ihietettin = inne one ay | Peleall and Rusha'l Sewerage <0... | Waisai! BOC... ...... 4 Witteos, Roar. Unica coe 
Bie MAMBO ...-seesenree es | Bum "leet, 4 
; Sewer Works, Risebarn .......00000 Auckland R.D.C, .... | C. Johnstes, Surv. 1, Cra- ” Alterations, Workhouse .....-e0e++ | @t Saviour's Union .. a D Stevensos, ais a ACT 
} Painting Recsention Grounds ......0-| Derby Corporation... Bey ts do. Store & Bix Houser, Wiby ...0...| Bradford Prov. Indu EG Rg tench 
Rabington-lape, Derby .. } do. eee ee we eeee | . Manchester-road Archit 
Seieming Bath ..cocecses--cocves--| Rothe Commities -+00 | Cher of Werks, Pustic “Alterations, @urface Drainage........| Gedatone Union .... | T. Dae Osteria, Surrey nas as 
1 gainers o. Reservoir, ac, Liga, Fawr ..........| Rhondda U.D.C.....— _Toparmah Rese, C.i. Corn —_ 
5 Draining, Ge. School ....c0..seccsre Goothill .B.......0+. | M. Marewoed Mall. Areht. | | Exechange-chmbrs. New ae Lam 
i yw Cross, nr. i ' ’ . WwW. 
: Adtecettens to Cannon street Police B Fe 2 dwn “Bora. age és. | *Brecting New City Hall.......... .. | Belfast Corp. teenenee | Thomas & 60.7, , Queen nee (ee 
#4 Materials (various) ...-..2c0>c. “| Govent ee ne | ee tiadikens oun | O* * || Bridge nt Bick d sesess| Peartth R.D.C. ..coss | Glorte to Oneurtt, Feneith | oe: | — 
: : sie aa ae rapes Wy" sveengesccks cabmattens Pac mig Ridin 2 | Come ane ih to ieee 
: : : Brewery, Domeaster......00++ssees+: SBathes tae 2 neta ‘Avent | ee | comune cuak< > ie: oh tetas: Geom! | ie OT Oct, 2) a 
eh ; i , cuss senssivesantenih ~ ~sg ty ae os Damentes | AQDdUCE ..vsee ceveses cone | (Waleroork ateeet, AW... us | Ok T the Ba 
i : 4 ae ‘ee-sagaas mate yo et bheomdeeeed | Get. 6 Waser Soppty (Jee advt.) ~ -... «ers eaten _- Para. H — Consw ates, aie — 
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THE BUILDER. 


GLEN PARVA.—For the erection of six dw :Ling houses for Mr. 


E tward Shardiow, Messrs: Simpson eschivects and‘sus 
"<r haitoed mers. Leicester =” “%s 
& 





GOSPORT.—For additions to house. street, Gospo: 
ie. W. H. Fry, eiiieeet unikenoummer Gosport os 
& Gibbons 





GROBY. Hes the eenttion of of workmen's dwellings, R. -road, 
p -na lgy & bad Patent Victoria ~~ Company, itd. me 
imps vey, architects urvey bers, 
oseob Plant £ ce a 
eaeede 3.829 16 Jl. & petenen & Son, 
Joseph Wright, South °7 “* ; imocedee £3711 ¢ © 
re, p a 
wnceseee 3740 © © + Withasawn. 











HALIFAX.—Accepte’d for the erection of a school for 2 
children, at palterlee, Shipden, sear Halifax, for the Northowran 
*chool Board, Mr. a sem BW Waish, architect, 
bias artnet Quantities by the architect :— 

F ean oF a rs 
leating —Nettleship. ° 
Prascteg—teeet, + Memeo: ° 
Slating.— Bancroft, Halifax 3 
a .—~Hinciiffe and Hainsworth, Halifax... ‘17 0 
Concreting —G. Greenwood & Son, Halifax .. 133.13 © « 
sronfoundry.—Taylor & Parsons, Bradford... . 6 6 
Plumbing. —Netieship, Halifax .............. e a) 





EL ANDELO. —For constructing water-su works, Liandyfan 
and la chent top miles of cost-tnsn water maine for the Urban 
Mr, D. Jenkins, Engineer to the Council, Lian- 
pt Emmest Jones ............ £2.95 

++ 3520] Pritchard Davies, Lian- 
© :ORRE GO®  ccncge-ncceveceses 2.95? 
3¢29 na nee Evans ......++ 2,825 





Several others fittings, several 
8, cendnas pipes and and for 


LEEDS.—Accepted for building St. Matthew's Church, Chapel 
Leeds. Mr. G. F. Bodiey. architect, 7, Gray's Inn- 
Son, & Neigh- 





square, W.C. Messes. Nosthcroft, 
bour, 8, St. Martin Cross, W.C. :— 
Stephens, Bastow, & Co., Ltd., Bristol.............. £13,276 








re 
ia} 
oe 

? 


ESTER.—For the ere-tion of business premises in East 
icester, for Messrs. T ng thes Messrs. Simpson & 


i 








Harvey, architects and surveyors, A ‘hambers, Leicester :— 
& 9; Fgectuny avenue £205 0 © |: E Josnson & Sonus °° 
» Cr Tyers ....006 2.900 0 o| J. Weight .......... 2,837 6 3 
T. & H. Herbert 2.937 © © & Son, 
a” —~—erleanes 2,93? © ©} ester® y waa oo 
Sigbeuset + 2.999 33 0} 
This'work bas been commderably by increasing the front 
of the premises to to Sous seven fa 
LONDON .— For a sub-staticn for the Chelsea Electricity 
Co., Ltd , at Slaidburn-street. Chelsea. Mr. Alfred Roberts, 
at Wills. »cisscoesanens wo htS9 | C. F. Kearley..........+. L296 
ew & Comaete.. gs Collis && Co.®..ccccseseccce 1,267 
Lole & Lightfoot ...0..65 1,297 * Accepted. 





Oe ike for houses, Malvern-road, for 
grove, Bast , and Hast-streer, gi 
J. H, Stillwell ...... dansnunersskied peciasibaccbuss ++. 920 





LONDON. aon bolting Re sepesmease of Oo © 
Queen ” pubhc-house, Kotherhithe-street, 5 E , for Messrs. Crowley 
@ Co., of Alton, Hants. Mr, E. j. Strevens, architect, 246, Cambes- 


well-road, 5.E. :— 
ovsneereee e087 | Holloway ..... weoteeneose age 
Foluses & Sea. «+ hay oeey | : LW 
ove 2,067 ‘RRP EK ONS ae 








LONDON.—For the erection of lunatic wards at the oy 
Lewisham, for the Guardians of the Union. Mr. 

Architect, 17, Eteion ares, Lee, 65. = 

° weseses + Sas 

. 3372 


oneeeraeeeee 


C. J. Jones...+.... aces 
santieaiaaene £3154 @& 74) 





LONDON.—For No. 2, Aldermanbury, E C., 4 
im the ney for Messrs. 
untain-court in rh tN, 
tect, 63, - 


Contract Ne. 3. 


Hat Bedak Gn n-2 og asiby © Homers ss> Se 




















% 
7 
te 
$ 
& 
1 
: " ‘i pone 
‘ &Son .... 
= Hw &Co. ., 
69 K (Gloucestershire).—For the erection ef 
: sane SiS Sense Comey 
60 +A. Bore. seesese KQ008 24] Ee We WHIROS «2.2... 
8s 4~ 4, SAGER: Gumey Brothers. fa 
bo weal for evacting’ boundary was and 
. Tonge Sasee Sekar tes Rese 
110 
210 
165 
yoo 
old 
for 
at} 
for 
at; 


hide shbenbaa Cavcebeedeakecborces 





ards of unclimbable fencing, &&c., for the Outfall Works, Hend 


271 


alterations and repairs, &c., to Nos. apd 
C mnon-street, oe pS E.C., for Menre Kelle.” 
r Stones, hitec wrence 
House, _ tA! gg =r au 
““Seructural Repairs and 


alterations. Decorations. Total. 

Rattley, Sons. & Holness.. Leo .... £794 «.+ £1.10 

Hewitt & Sewell Anedeaases "en eee 9s" 

Cy. PB. Rebests cccccccccece 2 cece 98 oe 739? 
* Accepted. 1 Withdrawn. 





LON DON.— For wovk in connexion with an installation of electric 
ss ot Fat 98 One 5, Conase on-street and 8 Watling-street, for 
pode wy ee Le he Edgar Stones, aschisect, St. 


wrence House, Trump-steeet, 
Warburg, Dymond, FEncccceececpecees 
CM. neces seckeses e+e» £175 0} Bolding & Son, Ltd. i= : 
Laing. Whasten, & Cc mins & Co.® ...... 134 0 
SPEND sccvecencs ccccese 396 * Accepted. 








Bees. ...---.£0.900 13 sn oEe W. Hollingsworth £2.ct 3 3 


ta. 5. Kinerioghiasn 2,522 1 
Thos. Adams ...... seus 7 81 Chdd’s Hill, N.W.* 1.977 9 6 





MARKET DRAYTON. yoo: the erection of @ 

fountain, for Messrs. Kettle & Wycherley. Oe. cota, enh 

tect, Market Drayton :— 

Henry Harding, Nantwich, Cheshire ....... erecccccess £Lus 
(Two tendered.) 





MORBC AMER --igeeptes fe building two terrace-houses, fos 
Mr, K. Apbott. Mr. J. Manshull, aschitect, Crescent, 
Sanaa Quantities by architect :— 


Alasonry.—Wm. Poole, Ashton-rcad, Morecambe... £1,110 


Foinery and Le ang —Wiulis Bros, Puiton 








NARBOROUGH.—For the erection of four smal! villas, for Mr. 
Samuel Squire. Messrs. Simpson & Harvey, architects and su:- 
Alnance-chambers, 


veyors, Leicester :— 
W. MOSS cecoceecceveees £14.335 | J. Wright, South Wigston® £1 232 
W. COU gon coseccvecseess 


{* Accepted for these houses at the sum of £870 } 





NEWCASTLE. — Accepted for the erection of the tot 


ubilee Juniors Bond-street, B ee ee 

Me. Chas. Walker, alum at 26, Newcastle-ou- 
T mm 

"alexander Priogle, Gateshead, Dusham.. eee 91 





NORTH EVINGTON. ry the construction 
street, Lancaster-street, and Leicester-street, for Mr. J. H. Cooper, 
Sis J. F. fy a 4 > wy Land Society. Messrs. 
Simpson & Harvey, and Rolleston & Co., joint surveyors, of 


Hutchinson & Sons .-£2.475 $|T- Philbsick, Let 
Stimpson & Kolistomn .. 2,153 14| Cester® ......--0000+- £2062 3 
. 





NORTHOWRAM.—For erecting residence for Mr. J. Alderson. 
Mr. J. F. Walsh, architect, Bank-chambers, Halifax :— 
fasonry.—h. 


eeeeeeeeee 





3 & Son, Halifax ........ eine 
Cc le gy 
Concrctin Calvert, Lightcliffe.........- 





seeeeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeee 





o 

PONDER’S END.—For additions and reinstatement 
Company. 

the Corticine Floor Coverieg %, eee. 








RHAYADER~ Pot oct erection of pat Yom al church, for 





Mr. F. G. E ry wi Newbeidge- 
M. petemneter oe. si? oo-Wrye* eeeceees se SIM © 
_ * Accepted, 


ion, for the Urban District Council of Hendon, N.W. 








Mr. S. S. Grimley, B sor ond Gareager = 
} : | ci | Gates fixed | Gates delivered 
Fencing fixed | po | complete, only 
| delivered only at | ee, 
com ee Station. | per pair. Henden Staton 
per yard. | Wren yard. [ per pair. 
et 5 2 £s4 
s & | a ¢ 43% 610 © 
& 6 | A gee 9 °° 
7 * j 6 10 s 0° 726 
7 4 | 54 6.10 © 6e0 
§ 10 i 53 gi 726) 6 6 
s 9 | 33 637 6 626 
SR - se 3 65 & sms 
38 5 0 é.s.6 be 
: « ™ 
37 $3 iio 6 B36 
$ 5 0° 600 i3¢: 
Fé 4 %0 730 wo 
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SOUTHALL.—For erecting houses and shops, for Mr. T. 
Haves. Mr, T. Newell, 








_ THE BUILDER. 








Southall -— 
ctor hoc eae | gm a tio | FS Uitatborne hats 9 irene ac: 15998 © © 
okie - a5 
SOUTHALL —For erection of houses ‘and shops, for Mr. | Tong ee Sivenk, Doncaster 14380 @ 0 
Southall SOMS ..ceveer ence 7008 Oo 0 
Executor of T-Nyo sss Pie | Re eas oA : ss lua ee ag 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 
Mr. fGen Ke Decking oscntect ma “Seana, WiC. . “Suensties THE following lists of tenders were sub- 
We ce ‘£xs00 | Brown & Sweetiaad ......£1,996 | Mitted by the Works Committee at a recent 
> jeneeseseseuseene ~ Pocock ....0s.scececeee 1,997 meeting of the London School Board ~~ 

















Court, Wakefield ......- ses sccees ssseeses sees to 
Plambing ete F. Wild, K te, Wakefitid.. 7. to 
Puinting.—Turner & Sons, Wood-street, Wake. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. M. (Below out limit),—A, W. T. (Too late; next week). 


NOTE.— ceaponsihiity of dgned actcies, end pagers send st 
Bate te mag pm hed the authors. 





We cannet undertake to return rejected 


setains the right 
WAEEERR, —For the erection of a detached house, Walkern: | guthoe of a proof of an article in type ae. nae te 
Herts. J. Randall Vining, architect’ and surveyor, %&- | acceptance. 


; scbodansSeayp PR: J. Ballag®......c0c0.00- ; Ane : 
= peel errr errr s dil § State % onmventonton 








WEST HUMBERSTONE. ~— For the cosstruction of St. 
Barnabas-road, 





ai HILL ea 
DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Cp, 
gees. 2 air 
London Agent :—Mr, E, A, _— 

See re, Steen 








Fetter-Lane, E.C. —_[Advt. 
ANTIT &e., LITHOGRAP 
eeenti and with despatch. . pd 





eee ayanritt avevivoay Tuncay 


sony eer SURVEYORS T 
1897, price 6d. post Weather Ij- Bost Poet ih. unre 














for Mz. J. H. Cooper. sseaes. Segeus & Teivey, 





aschitects and surveyors, chambers, 
Stimpson & Kolistoa £1,283 12 + Thomas Pope. £1068 7 





WESTON-SUPER-MARE, — For the soe, toe of ent 
Moorland-toad, 











a WINWICK.—For the emction of a C A Ww 
Ay X, a emery 4 samy 


yn dy Crisp & Oatley, and W Shtenee, & Bien Seieeat 
Quaatines by Memes. Hotell & Taylor, Manchester :— " 
R. Neil MARCHANT. 0 oenesscisee cits oses £53.00% 





— 


WREXHAM. —For the construction of a 


e Wrexham, for Ms. E. A. Hughes. M 
Swainson, C.E.. surveyor :— on 
Hulse :...... fe on sba-s £535 01 W.EB 
see ees nevevensnay 476 
« WEB. cer eeerssenscee 43 0° 

















C.B.N.SNEWIN [Penrhyn : 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 

TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 

Hes: 10, 1 14, 15, 1 & 17, BACK 
Hartow GARDEN. tad ma Y STREET 


. FAREINGDON RO. EC ‘ 


HE ..ARGEST STOCK OF ALL 
THICKN#8s, DRY, AND Det roe OF wo MEDIATE Use 
Telephone, 6,214 Holborn. Tele, Address: “ ENEWIN, 





Aa 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 





ieee |SLATING AND TILING, 


Te be executed by Contract in an 
@f ENGLAND. 


- Bangor, 
Oakeley « Portmadoc, 


nis ater dopehget dt When Ti for immediate 
daleury to any Rady States. 





for Prices, &c., to” 


Applications 
zvery; BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS; 


BeTHNAL Green, Lonpon, E. 





“SUERELMEY STONE LIQUD, 


THE TEST OF TIME. 
OVER FORTY YEARS’ GENERAL BXPERIENCE 
HAS PROVED THAT 


SZERELMEY STONE LIQUD 


ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOFS AND 
BRICKS, STONE, CEMENT, PLASTER, STUCCO, &e 


¥ Season _ 


=| SZERELMEY & CO., Rotherhithe New-road, 8.2. 


archi -cham 
Wun Chueh "6.9% | Chadles Tay! £1,880 
m., Occcodice sate OE nT ed peveahte 
Pky we erececcosees “— R. Wilkias — a 1.679 
Waltets......... igo | Love & Waite............ 1,650 s 
C. & E. S. Stradiing...... r,703| Keen & Keen, Weston- 
Elijah Love ........20.00+ 1,685| super-Mase (accepted) 1,374 ¥ & j 





French Asphalte 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk House, 
SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL AND 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, © 
DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROOFS, 
WASHHOUSE AND DAIRY FLOORS, 

&e., &c. 


This Asphalte was chosen to bt 
on the new 








Cannon-street, EL. 


A 2p od Me oe et oe oe Oe 






















TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS: AWARDED. 


IRON 


CIST: 





RNS. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 


LARGE STOCK READY. 


Particulars on. application. 


‘OVLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER C ciROULATION 


LONDON: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, ¥.W., oh ehcatn meena BOROUGH, SE. © 


IY ERE his 


47 and 49, 8T. 


GLASGO 


-BRISTOL:. 


ei ~ ASHTON GATE WORKS, OL: con: BD 












